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Occurring in six elementary schools in Pueblo, the 
Teacher Corps Program at Southern Colorado State College features the 
following components: a) a cross-cultural component for all 
participants; b) a community-based component designed to assist the 
community to participate in educational decision making; c) a 2-year 
undergraduate, field- and competency-based intern training program; 

d) a career-ladder component which is closely coordinated with school 
development plans for each of the six schools and which features 
programs from high school to doctorate level involving six colleges; 

e) a communications component to build open communications among all 
participants; f) and a "portal school plan" for coordination of all 
activities. (This program description contains information on the 
program's development, objectives, personnel, budget, evaluation 
procedures, and descriptions of each component. There are 10 
appendixes with various supportive essays and materials*) 
(Author/JA). 
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Creative solutions to several teacher education prqtolems are being 
worked out by the Teacher Corps program at Southern Colorado State 
College in Pueblo, Colorado. Working in six elementary schools in 
Pueblo, the project features a cross-cultural component for all 
participants; a community-based component designed to assist the 
community to participate in educational decision making; a two-year, 
undergraduate, field and competency-based intern training program; a 
^ career- ladder component which is closely coordinated with school devel- 
opment plans in each of tlie six schools, and which features programs 
from the high school to the doctorate level involving six colleges; a 
communications component to build open communications among all par- 
ticipants; and a ^Tortal School Plan*' for coordination of all activities • 
The S.C.S.C. Teacher Corps project has been designated an "exemplary 

,) program'* and given extra funds for program development in community- 
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Creative solutions to several teacher education problems; developed 
by a strong program development team representing community, schools 
and six colleges, characterize the Teacher Corr^s Project at Southern 
Colorado State College in Pueblo. 

Working in six elementary schools in low- income neighborhoods of 
Pueblo, the project features: 

- a cross-cultural component for all participants designed 
to build an understanding and appreciation of the dignity 
and worth of individual cultures. 

- a community-based component wliich moves the community 
through stages from '^assistance" to "advisory" to 
"participation in decision making" in the education 
of children J and for teachers of the children, 

- a tw) year intern training program at the undergraduate 
level which is community- based ^ field-based, and com- 
petency-based. 

- career- ladder component closely coordinated with school 
development plans in each of the six schools, which pro- 
vides programs from the G.E.D. or high school diploma 
through the M,A. , Ed.S., or three types of doctorates, 
and which is designed to build expertise in areas of need 
identified by the scliools. Six colleges are involved. 

- a sophisticated communications component designed to build 
an open communications system among all participants. 

- a "Portal School Plan" for the coordination of all activities 
with participation by community, school, and college personnel 

The S.C.S.C. Teacher Corps project is the largest in the nation. It 
has been designated as an "exemplary program" and given extra funds 
for program development and dissemination in the areas of community- 
based education and communications. The Distinguished Achievement 
ERIC tffl^rd is sought in recognition of the unique combination of programs 
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Southern Colorado State College is a cora-oarativoly ncv; institution. 
It v/as created in 1!)62 from a jmior col.le^o, md has been rapidlv growinR 
in the years since. At present, t^e onrollnent is over 7,00^^ st^i^ents, 
and in 1971-72 the college OToparod 300 teachers. 

Shortages of timOi, money, personnel pud facilities combined isdth the 
rapidly exr^Tiviijin deiii'md iiave ma-io it 'difficult for the teacher education 
faculty to develon the Icind oF programs they f/'lt v/ould best serve tbeir 
students. In addition, '.iirin<T; tb.e period that Southern rolorado State 
College lias been gradnr^ and develoning its teacher education program, 
trends in teacher education v/ore placin'^ groat ch.allenges u^^on teachor edu- 
cators, T!ie increasin'^ einphasis upon performances -based cuiTiaiLims, the 
gro^*:ing use of field experiences and t'le grovaiip; role of field educators 
and the recoonition of the ii^nortance o*^ indivi^^ialization in traininc^ 
future teacliers all presented groat difficulties to persons developing 
progr.-uns in teacher education. T^ese trends represent elements \\?hich are 
costly to operate, and which are partiailarly costly to nlan^ and it has 
been in the planning of nn\\' nrcgrams that the faailty at Sout'^iem Colorado 
State College h,as felt itself 'oarticularly in need of assistance. 

There are other forces Mid conditions affecting the development o-^ 
teacjier education at the coller;e. On the is, of course ^ universal throtigh- 
o?it the countr/ is the fact of state-level teadier certification require- 
ments. In Colorado there is an approved -program anproacli to teacher certi- 
fication" and tliere is considerable flexibility in the State "neonrtment of 
Education regarding accoptan.ce and encotiragoment- of experimental annroaches 
to preparing teachers. Nonetheless, 'rviy ne\v tirogrnju must go through a 
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number of steps in order to win state apOTOval, 

There are also a miinoor of layers of approval of botli programs and budgets 
of a state college in tlie administrative structure o£ the state. All pro- 
posals of Southern Colorado State College must be approved not only on campus 
but through the Board of Trustees of State Colleges in Colorado, through the 
Colorado Commission of Higlior Education, as v/ell as through both the executive 
and legislative brandies o£ tlie state government* 

The ethnic and economic conditions in sout'iem Colorado are worthy of 
comment. The southern part of the state is loss fully developed economically 
tlian the nortiiem portion. In addition > there is a high percentage of t>ersons 
of Spanish- speaking ancestry in tliis part of Colorado. Almost SO-^ of tiie 
population of the region arc in this category. Added to this large etlinic 
group are a number of smaller groups that have settled in Pueblo over the 
years, These groups have resulted from recurrent efforts made to recruit 
workers for tlie steel mill from among members of the various waves of immi- 
gration to the United States. Southern Colorado represents a rather unusual 
etlinic mix and one whicli presents a great challenge to an educational institu- 
tion to serve adequately and appropriately. 

Pueblo itself is a city of 100,000, v;ith a school population of 28,000 
children. There is also a school system in Pueblo County outside of the city 
with a student population of 4,000. The public schools of the city md county 
have been the primary locus of field experiences, including student teaching, 
for students at Southern Colorado State College preparing to be teachers. In 
general, public school people have been interested in aiding yoimg teachers 
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and have been fjenerous in providing field experiences for them. However, there 
have been in-service education needs in the schools as well as pre-service 
education needs for students. Tlie combination of economic limitations and tiie 
absence of a graduate level teacher education institution closer than a 
hundred miles away has resulted in niciny persons in the public scliools being 
deprived of advanced training. 

-I. Development of Teacher r.ducation Programs 

It is in this sotting that the teacher education faculty at Southern 
Colorado State College has made a numb-^rr of moves in the recent years, 
^^mong the advances achieved are the followijig: 

1. Increase in the number of hours of field experiences provided and 
required to student teaching. The amount has increased from virtually 
zero to a minimum of 150 clock hours per student at the present time, 
and it is continuing to increase regularly. 

2. Revision of all undergraduate teacher education programs. 

3. itodularization of most courses required for undergraduates Drenaring 
to be teadiers and development of performance criteria for the modules* 

4. Development of an extensive counselling system for all persons in 
teacher education and removal of letter grades from student teaching. 

5. Planning of an alternate* toaclier e:Iucation prograi:i in wluch students 
would be provided with an internship experience in the sdiools of 

a more extensive nature tlian the present field experiences. There 
has been extensive participation of public- scliool persons in this 
activity. 

6. Development of a new competence-based^ modualrized, individualized 
t4/VT program, and the inaugurvation of this prograiri in th^^ Fall of 1972. 



iV;airi, tlicre has been groat involvencrit oi? field educators* 

The funding of a fifth- cycle Teacher Corps project and later of a 
seventh-cycle project enabled persons at the college to plan and develoT^ 
materials and experiences more fully than might other^^rise have been nossible, 
Tlie tv/o projects have represented efforts (i) to achieve important goals of 
the teacher education faculty of Soutliem Colorado State College, (ii) to 
provide services. to children, to public- scliool educators, and to the coiranunity, 
and (iii) to aid in the continued improvement of the College's teacher education 
effort . 

TIae fifth-cycle proposal was developed during the Fall of 1969, and the 
program v;as implemented in July, 1970. Involved in planning and operation 
were persons from Southern Colorado State College, and the school districts 
of Pueblo, Rocky Ford, and Ignacio* It was based on the following principles 
(a^nong otiiers) : 

(i) Tlie project (like all teacher education programs) should be planned 
and executed with a broad base of participation, 
(ii) A major emphasis sliould be upon developing cross-cultural awareness 
in trainees, public-school personnel, college staff, students, and 
community persons, 

(iii) A second major emphasis should be upon community-based programs in 
the schools involved, v;ith opportunities for children's learnings to 
reflect community needs ^ with use of community members in school 
activities , and with school outroac!i activities in the comunity* 
(iv) The training of interns should take place in the field to the great- 
est extent possible, with at least 60% of their time spent in school 
and community activities, and with as many college-sponsored 



learning ex»3eriences as possible talcing place in the school setting, 
(v) Tne project should aid in iirnrovement and change in the teadier educa- 
tion program at the college. 

Tliree different school districts T;ere included because of the desire to 
involve botli rural and urban experiences, and to include Chicane , Indian, and 
/\nglo cultures in tlie cross-cultural tlirast. 

Tile fifth- cycle Teadier Corps project lasted two years and prepared 27 
teadiers for admssion to tlio teadiin'j, profession. The interns selected for the 
program x^/ero dra^^/n from persons witli an interest in vjorking ivith disadvantaged 
children J or with diildren fron a special cultural background, or both. A 
high percentage of tiie interns represented persons v/itli tliese same backgrotjind. 
The project was accomted a success by those v;ho participated in it, and soino 
of the evaluative material regarding it are presented in Appendix A. 

Tlie current Teadier Corps project di^o^/ heavily upon the experiences of 
the earlier one. Fundamentally, tiie major emphases on the former project 
exist in tlie present one. A major difference bet^^cen the t^v^o is th-at the 
program nov; limits its efforts to scliools in only one location- -Pueblo. This 
is to maxiiT.ize the interaction betv;oen the sdiool, college, and community, and 
to make it as easy as possible for interns to blend their on-camnus and off- 
campus experiences. 

Tliere are other differences v/hidi might be accoimted improvements , rathnr 
tiian changes. The I^ase of participation is increased. The development of the 
sevontli- cycle proposal included many dozens of persons from college, community, 
sdiools, and central school-district administration. The time spent preparing 
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the plan was greater. The learning exiDoricncos are hoJDofully moro functional. 
It is hoped that the current Teacher Corps project represents not only a 
significant attempt to prepare teachers better and at the same tme, through 
tliis training to make a major contribution to t!K well-being of diildren in 
scliools, to tlie in-service education of teachers, and to the betterment of 
neighborhoods and coisimunities. 

II. Objectives 

The oLjoctives of tlie current program are outgro^rtlis of the contin^dncr 
teaclier education objectives cf tlie college and of the specific objectives of 
tlie fifth-cycle project. An effort will now be made to give the major goals 
of the program as tliey are vie\\/ed bv the participants. 

These goals are identified as of three t>'pes- -ultimate goals, inter- 
mediate objectives^ and immediate plnns. Hnfortmatoly, the term, objective j 
is often used to refer to all three of those interchangeably* Unfortunately, 
also, many lists of , objectives ccnbine and confuse themJn the following sections, 
each type of objective is separately presented. 

Ultimate goals represent tliose changes in people --trainees, college 
faculty, children, public-school personnel, community menbers--tliat are 
permanent in nature) and central to their functioning. Tliese are often re- 
vealed only in tlie long run, and their adiievemont iji a brief project is often 
impossible to determine. 

The seventh-cycle Teacher Corps project soelcs the follov/ing objcctr^'es 
of this kind. 

1. Teadiers (i) who are conmitted to the edijication of disadvantag«3d 
diildren, (ii) \^ho are sensitive to cultural and ethnic needs of 
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children and their T^aronts and coimmities, (iii) v/ho arc skilled in 
human coimiunications , (iv) vho are nble to idontify tlieir om areas o£ 
strength and ^voolcncss and woric on tlio latter, and (v) viho have the at- 
titudes and habits that maJce than cffoctivc manbers of the profession. 

2. College faculty ivitli tlie qualities already mentioned, Dins an increased 
aivarcness o£ the needs of teachers in training, toadicrs in service, 
ni\d the diildren and coinmunities these serve. 

3* Young peonle witli (i) an uiiderstanding of the needs of their o^vn and 
otlier cultures, and (ii) increased skills in ^loalinq v;ith other people, 
and (iii) v;illingness and ability to v:ork on ijmrovinr: the conditions 
of life for themselves and oti'iors. 

4. Coniinunity members v/ith (i) an a';areness of v^hat the school is attempt- 
ing to do, and (ii) knowledge of tlieir am role^in the school's pro- 
gram and willingness to participate. 

Ultimate gc^ils, sucli as those just listed, imply a much larger number of 
Mm iate objectives. The follo^v^ing list provides some immediate leamini^s 
which it is hoped various persons in tlie Teacher Corps project will achieve 
as a direct result of the project. 

1. For interns: 

- /adequate Icnoiv'ledge in tlie subject areas thoy V7ill be teaching; 

- Functional skills of teadiing various subjects; 

- Ability to diagnose student needs and counsel students accordingly; 

- vAbility to evaluate students* performance; 

- Ability to evaluate their own performance; 

• Ability to work effectively \;ith community members; 

- Knowledge of comnrmity needs; 



- Ability to diagnose and vorlc on comniunity problems; 

- Ability to communicate effectively with persons from various 
cultural backgrounds » 

For public- scliool personnel: 

- Ability to diagnose their strengths and VA^aloiesses among the 
foregoing; 

- Increased competence in the areas of v/ealcness; 

- Ability to vjork effectively in tenns: 

- Ability to work effectively \^ith teachers in training. 
For college faculty: 

- Ability to cooperate ivith public-sd^ool personnel to provide 
teadier education experiences; 

- Khov/ledge of piblic-school and coirimunity needs ; 

- i^bility to deal effectively with the educational problems of the 
disadvantaged as well as their cultural difference; 

- Ability to coordinate campus and field experiences. 
For children: 

- Knovdedge of their owi heritage; 

- Recognition of tlie contributions of other persons and other heritage: 

- Successful work on community projects; 

- Acquisition of subject-matter learnings in effective ways; 

- Recognition of a relationship between school work and their regular 
lives . 

For parents and community members: 

- Knowledge of sdiool programs and activities;. 

- Identification of contributions tliey and their heritage can 
contribute to children's education; 



- Ability to xvork efficiently v/ith. children and with tendiers ; 

- Specific learnings tliey desire and recognize the need for; 

- Ability to identify commimiaite comijnity neo^ls. 

The preceding is of necessity an inadequn.to listing of loaminfT targets 
desired for the Teacher Corns nrogrnjn. It in obvious that not all elements 
on t^ie list v;ill be achieved, certainly not v/ith all nersons, nor v/ill those 
tliat are achieved be adiieved equally mth each other, or eqiially among the 
various persons involved. Tie list represents more nearl^ targets that one 
can continue to air^L at througjiout the project rather than a set of goals to 
be systematically dieclced off as they are reached. Still, it is ho"oed that 
realistic progress toward all t'lose goals can be achieved and that this achieve- 
ment mil be as nearly universal as possil-)le among the persons involve^l. 

The means of accomnlisliing both the intermediate an^^l the ultimate tar- ' 
gets are represented by the specific conditions, programs, and learning ex- 
periences which are established. Often the establiri^iment of these means of 
bringing about learning, are tliemselves called objectives. In th.e seventh- 
cycle Teadier Corns project some of tiio more important of these targets (manv 
of wliich are already in existence) include: 

1. The placement of teadier trainess in grouos in various schools, 
and the assignnicnt. of each to a teadier or teaching team. 

2. Tlie organization of teacher centers in schools whore public sdiool 
people ,. college persoanel, and teachers in training, can jointly 
meet and plan. 

3. Tjie organization of tivo schools into portal schools to t)rovide leader- 
ship to the project and to tJie other schools v;hich are identified as 
satellite sdiools. 



4. A pre- service orientation and training program involving sdiool 
district administrative, and instructional personnel^ coinmunity 
people and college staff. 

5. The provision of conununity-based education in the sdiools involved in 
the project. 

6. The involvement of parents and comiiumity persons in planning and 
execution of the program, including the selection of trainees for. 
participation in it. 

7. A career- ladder program \^/hich opens a number of entry levels from a 
high school diploma and A, A. degree to tlia. Doctor ' s degree for 
persons ^vho work in or \\fith the schools; a program which is closely 
coordinated with the needs of each school for advanced expertise . 

3. The organization of cooT^erative training exoeriences betv;een SoiitheiTi 

Colorado State College and other institutions of higher education. 
9. The development of a communications project designed to increase 

the meaningfulness and adequacy of porson-to-person contacts. 
10. A continuing i»a- service education program providing consultant 

services to identify and diagnose learning problems and to aid in 

remediation. 

11 0 The development of differientiated staffing patterns in project 
scliools to tlae greatest extent possible. 

The foregoing represent tlie riiost important and widely perceived means 
by v/hidi the objectives of t3.ie program v;ill be soug!it- A much more extensive 
statement of objectives was prepared in conjunction with the original project 
proposal. This statement appears in Appendix 
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III. Description of the Program 

The fifth-cycle Teaclier Corps project at Southern Colorado 
State College was considered by the U.S. Office of Education to 
have been highly successful. Because of this, and because of the 
excellence of the seventh-cycle proposal, the college v;as granted 
the largest seventh-cycle Teacher Con^s project in the nation. In 
addition, the project was grrjited the status of an "Exemplary Pro- 
gram" with additional funding for developmental work in community- 
based education and in communications. This additional funding is 
called the "Site Development Project." 

Tlie seventh-cycle Teacher Corps project includes 48 interns be- 
ing trained in six schools in Pueblo School District 60. Those six 
schools are Fountain, Irving Place, Eastwood, Minnequa, Spann, and 
V/ashington. The first tvjo are considered portal schools and the 
remaining four are called satellite schools. 

The 48 interns in the program are divided into six teams- -each 
team assigned to a sclioolo The schools are both conventional and open- 
space type, and differentiated staffing is used in the two portal 
schools. Each intern is assigned to a teacher or to a team in a school 
and is expected to put in a minimum of 25 hours a week working v/ith 
children, teachers, school projects, arid with parents and community 
members or on community projects. At the same time, the interns are 
receiving both formal and informal educational experiences designed to 
provide them with the requirements for teacher certification in Colo- 
rado. Details of the program and its staffing will be given in later 
sections. 
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Some of the major components of. the r)roject with represent signif- 
icant efforts to achieve its ends will be senarately discussed in succeed- 
ing sections p in particular , the following elements will bo considered: 

1. The develooment of cross-cultural awareness; 

2. The role of community-based education; 

3. The emphasis unon portal schools; 

4. The intern training nrogram and its relationshir) to 
teacher education at the college; 

5. The career- ladder approach to educational training and 
school development; 

6o A project in communications. 

IV. Cross -Cu ltu ral Component 

■Three years ago at the beginning of cycle V, Southern Colorado 
State College Teacher Corps initiated a cross-cultural component with- 
in the project. Tliis pilot program v/as the first of its kind in the 
nation. Since then the program has developed to the point, of bocom.ing 
a viable vehicle in the areas of. community involvement and culturally - 
based curriculums. 

Cross-cultural education , when applied to the situation in Pueblo, 
seeks to use the historical and cultural patterns of the Jfexican- 
/jnerican in a new and unique way. It applies the field-based and com- 
munity-based concepts to the interns' orientation and learning experiences. 
Out of tins has emerged a ncv; approach which is called cultural ly -bas ed 
education. 
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The interns work and study in a Chicano cultural setting. This 
provides the point of departure for cognitive and affective learning. 
The culturally-based leaming experience cuts across disciplines, spe- 
cialties, and levels, Mint mal:es this possible is the flexibility of a 
modularized teacher education curriculum which has facilitated a variety 
of ways to integrate cross-cultural learning experiences into the students' 
course structures. The cross -cultural modules have been implemented in 
the following ivays: 

1, Clusters of modules in the history, language* culturd:^, bi- 
ll .xa-T bi-cultural areas of Mexicaii-^Wiericans 

.-are ■ off 6red ^,^dth academic credit by the SCSC Chicane Studies 
and Spanish programs. 

2. Clusters of modules arc used which are designed to involve 
the students in the neigliborhocJ-barrio realities .as cultural 
enclaves with a unique life style of their own. The credit 
comes from tlie Chicane Stiidies program or other applicable 

: disciplines such as Psychology, 

3. Modules have been developed in the cross-cultural area to be 
included in clusters of courses in various departments, such 
as Psychology, History, Sociology, Education, Spanish, etc. 

4, %erever possible, modularized courses field-based by various 
discinlines aremodified and made more culturally -based ajid 
relevant to the interns' field situation and the community in 
which they are working, 

V. Community-Based Education 

During the past tivo and one-lialf years the fifth and seventh-cycle 
Teacher Corps personnel have taken community involvement seriously as a 
challenge in tcadier education. 

In the beginning of the original project community involvement was 
identified as community members being present on advisory boards, P.T.A., 
Teacher Corps councils, intern selection panels, etc. 
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The next phase evolved out of v/hat was called the Volunteer Cora- 
ponent. At this point one corrraunity representative (see job description 
in Appendix C)was hired for eadi of the four schools c This person's 
responsibility was to make the needs of the school's community known to 
the school as well as assist community members solve school-home problems. 
The number of community reiDresentatives was later increased to a total 
of 18 in the four schools to better serve the communities in the current 
project. 

Community representatives working with interns and teachers develop- 
ed and implanented Mexican art classes j» Spanish classes, Southern Ute 
classes, special interest classes for parents, food banks, clothes banks, 
recreation programs, and tutoiung programs. 

As the seventh- cycle project developed the community representa- 
tive's role was accepted as a :?/iable staff position and the six elemen- 
tary schools ncM have at least tliree community representatives each 
working in their community. 

The Site Development Component initiated in September 1972, is 
designed to move community members tlirough three levels of comuiiity 
involvement in schools: (1) community presence, (2) instructional level 
participation, and (3) decision m.?king participation. Presently com- 
munity members sit on instructional improvement councils, teach special 
classes, and are involved in recreational programs. The skills parents 
learn through these experiences can be utilized when dealing with other 
agencies in the community (police, v/clf are. City Mall, etc). 
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?'1any of the modules in the field -based courses arc completed by 
the intern in his school community. Community members and/or community 
representatives serve ns assessors in these modules (See Appendix E 
Chicane Barrio Tracks I, 11^ and III). 

VI. The Portal S chools 

The portal school concept is comparatively new in education. 
There is no clear-cut agreenont about it*s meaning. Portal schools in 
the Southern Colorado State College Teacher Corps include the following 
elements : 

(i) Control of at least part of the school's program 
by a portal sdiool council involving representa- 
tives of the school J central administration > 
college, and comnunity; 

(ii) A participatory approach to program development and 
an insistence that program development take place: 

(iii) The use of a community -based curriculum and inter- 
action bctv/een the sdiool and its community. 

One of the major problems associated with the portal school is 
the question of what authority and responsibility can be vested in the 
portal sdiool council, and how and by whom these powers should be dele- 
gated. In each portal school a. coimcil consisting of representatives 
of the college, community , and school has been named. Tne relationship 
of this council to the principal and to the central school-district 
administration is still being worked out. To some extent, the develop- 
ment of this relg.tionship is somewhat different in the two portal schools 
in the project. At present, both councils meet frequently and deal with 
matters concerning: policy .and programming at tlie school. The major 
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thrust has been upon achieving consensus among all parties concerned. 
^Vithout question, tliere has been some delegation of power and responsi- 
bility to the council on the part o£ school authorities. However, this 
has not been formalized:, and it is the present view t^at the search for 
consensus and for good communication and participation is more important 
than formal policies o in Appendix D. there are several pages on the 
question of sharing responsibility for school decisions. In Appendix F, 
there are minutes of the meetings of the Fountain Portal School Council, 
providing some information on its mak-up and functioning. 

Unique to the project is the relationsliip between portal schools 
and satellite schools , Tlie principal differences between the two are 
that the portal schools have an additional teacher coordinator assigned 
to them and have larger intern teams than the others. However, it is 
hoped that each school will create functional, meaningful programs in 
terms of its OTvn personnel and conditions. It is also hoped that per- 
sons from the portal schools can be of help to tliose in satellite 
schools, although in many instances there will be assistance in the 
other direction as \^ell. 

Some of the ways in which the relationship between a portal school 
and its satellite schools functions are revealed in the following list 
developed by Fountain, Spann, and Eastivood schools: 

(i) Released time as available for satellite school 
teadiers to observe the portal scliool program; 

(ii) Resource materials developed at the portal school 
will be made available to the others; 
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(iii) Some teacher exdinnyfi is planned; 

(iv) Demonstration and display programs are scheduled; 

(v) Informtion on the portal school progrm and 

other matters is disseminated to satellite schools; 

(vi) Staff members in all three schools vath special 
areas of expertise are identified and made avail- 
able to all sdiools when needed* 

Cvii) The three Drincipals meet frequently. 

All sdiools --portal and satellite alilce--have accepted certain 

responsibilities, Amonp. them are the follov/ing: 

(i) Individualization of instruction sIioulJ be a liallmark 
of the prograrii; 

(ii) A stronf7 community -based component should be a part 
of each curriculimi* 

(iii) There should be acceptance of the internship principle 
m the functioning of each school* 

I\Ti inrportant diaracteristic of the poi^tal schools is their 
emphasis upon outreach. Most aggressively than most sdiools, these t\m 
are seeking to malce contact T\dth parents and other adults in their 
ser/ice areas , are seekinrr to involve tliese persons in the planning and 
operation of the school, and arc trying to provide informational and 
educational experiences for community members* Some of the activities 
include tlie following: 

(i) Use of pai'on.ts as aides in classrooms; 

(ii) Use of commiinity members as resource persons in 
classrooms ; 

(iii) Involvement of parents in curriculum building and 

policy-making activities through their representatives 
on tlie portal sdicol council; 

r 
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(iv) Use o£ parents and other coimuunity menbors to 

identify ccmimity needs that cliildren should study 
about md serve: 

(v) Provision of adult education experiences. 

VII. Intern Training Proj^ram 

Design for tlio instructional r^rograni is based on Vdo fundamental 

assumptions: 

(i) Students cnn learn to become effective teachers 
in a real classroon setting vdzh assistance from 
an experienced co-orjerating teacher; 

(ii) More meaningful education for cliildren must take 

into account the cultural differ3nces of the families 
of the sdiool children. 

Working from these basic assumptions the intern training program 
began during the fifth-cycle to field-base instruction for the interns • 
This provided an opportunity for learning to take place where what is 
to be learned is taking place. The interns' learning experiences were 
thus placed vritliin their aporopriate cultural settings. 

It was^of course, Icnow* that traditional college classes for pre- 
paring teachers did not readily fit in the "live'' classrooms. Interns 
needed classes tailored to assist them in perform^ance skills rather 
than cognitive skills. Part of the problem in developing a functional 
program which could bo justified professionally consisted in deciding 
what aspects of the already existent teacher education program could 
be utilized. To harmonize the experiences of the Teaclier Corps interns 
v;ith those of regular students, it was decided to build a flexible pro- 
gram on the existing traditional base. 
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Ench professor of a regular course v/as asked to identify the com- 
petencies to be gained as a result of his course and develop a learning 
module for each competency, A master list of teaching competencies was 
compiled from the experiences of college professors ^ classroom teachers, 
the Teacher Corps Cross-cultural coordinator, community members, and 
U.S.O.E. Elementary Teacher Education Models. The Teacliing Com^^eten- 
cies List (see Appendix G) is nov; a nart of the course in ^^rhich the in- . 
terns receive student teaching credit. The learning modules are com- 
pleted by interns in sequences appropriate to their oivn needs and the 
needs of the school situation where they are placed. i\s students demon- 
strate these conoetoncios they are recorded on a master list. IVhen 
clusters of competencies associated vith a given course are demonstrated, 
credit for the course is submitted to the Registrar's office for record- 
ing on the student's transcript. 

The teadier education prof^ram emerged v/itJi the folloxving character- 
istics : 

(i) Organization of the porgram for the junior and 

senior years of college around teacher competencies 
rather than formal course and credit requirements; 

(ii) Participation by interns and by district, community 
and college personnel in planning, implementing, 
and assessing the teadier education program; 

(iii) Recognition of the role of personality development 
ajid value structure in tlie teacher; 

(iv) Interdisciplinary participation in field-based 
teacher educ^ition. 

The vehicle for instructional delivery is the learning module. The 
module format v/hich is utilized allows for more individualized, more 
mCvnningful learning on the part of the intern and for flexibility and 
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variety on the part of the module developer, (See module format: 
Appendix H) The actual instruction in the intern program is provided 
in a variety of ways, among them the following: 

(i) modules in v/hich instructional activities (reading?, 
listening to tapes, watching films, conducting pro- 
jects v/ith children, etc.) arc specified and made 
available on call or on request with appropriate 
assessment' 

(ii) modules in which the cooperating teadier or team 
leader and the intern plan instructional activities 
together and assess the results; 

(iii) modules in v/liich the community coordinator or a 

community representative and the intern plan instruc- 
tional activities and assess the results* 

(iv) large or small grirup learning activities conducted 
by a professor;, school coordinator, team leader, 
(sometimes by an jjitem) etc., v;hich arc designed 
to fit college requirements; 

(v) in-service or career ladder learning experiences 
designed for otlier personnel (aides, teachers, 
parents, etc.) in which the intern can particiT?ate 
and obtain appropriate college credit; 

(vi) traditional college courses on camnus; 

(vii) programmed college courses available on-site or in 
the college Dial Access Center; 

(viii) community or school projects designed by the intern 
and proTibsed to the college in fulfillment of certain 
required objectives, or proposed for independent study 
or project credit. 

VIII. Career Ladder Component 

Definition of ^ ^Career Laddor Component^ ' 

The Career Ladder Component of the S.C.S.C. Teadier Corps Project 
is a series of arrangements between Teacher Corps ajid cooperating 
schools, colleges and universities. It is designed to assist in build- 
ing expertise in skills and subject areas determined to be needed by 
the portal and satellite schools. At the same time it provides 
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opportunities for pArticipating parents, aides, community represen- 
tatives, toadiers, and administrators to advance their professional 
careers by working on higher degrees. 

The career ladder onportunitics which Teacher Coros suoports are 
limited specifically to tlio needs of the schools. Each of the six 
participating schools is developing a "sclicol development plan." 
Some are more advanced than others, but all are designed to give di- 
rection to efforts for imporvanent of the instructional program for 
children and for interns. The opportunities made available in the 
career ladder arc closely coordinated v/ith the needs identified by 
the school development plans. 

Elements of t he Career Ladder 

1) Adult Basic Education and Evening High School . Interns and 
T.S.A. ^s in t\vo schools have explored relationships designed to provide 
two options for parents and community reps who don^t have a high 
school diploma. One option malcos available classes (taught by interns 
supervised by T.S.A.^s) whicli assist in proparaticn for taking the GED 
test. One such class is in operation at this witing, but the staff 
and interns involved are giving serious thought to organizing a car 
pool so these people can attend the regular adult basic education 
program conducted by S.C.S.C. Tlie resources and expertise available 
in tiie regular prograin are superior to what we can provide in small, 
scattered efforts. 

Tlie other option is classes set. up in one of the Portal Schools 
(Fountain) leading to the high school diploma offered by School 



District 60. Tliese classes have not yet been set up due to small 
numbers of interested adults, but arrangements have been completed 
for their operation as soon as I'/idor interest is generated p The 
regular evening high sdiool classes are located across town, but are 
attended by some of the parents. These classes are taught by certified 
high school teachers. 

2) One - Year Certified Teacher Aide Program . Beginning winter 
quarter, 1973, fiold-basedj competency-based class work \\rill be set up 
on-site in our Teacher Corps schools leading to a .one -year certifi- 
cate for teacher *s aides offered by El Paso Community College in 
Colorado Springs. This community college had tlic program and agreed 
to work with the Teacher Corps staff to put the course v/or3< in 
modular, field based form and offer it v/ith a team teaching design 
using El Paso instructors and the Teacher Corps staffs 

3) Two - Year Associate of Arts Prograjn for Educational Assistants , 
Assistance has been provided by the Teadier Corps staff to S.C.S.C. 
professors for the development of an A. A. degree program for education- 
al assistants Cone step above teacher aides). This porgram is cur- 
rently in the process of approval by the college and the Board of 
Trustees,, and is expected to be offered beginning fall quarter, 1973. 
Teacher Corps will pay the tuition and work with the professors toward 
field and competency-based modular course designs for teacher aides in 
Teacher Corps schools vho .wish to undertake tliis degree program. Vfork 
done toward the certificate from El Paso vail be credited toward the 
two-year program. 
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4) M>A. Program for Teadiors , A series of curriculum develop- 



ment workshops involving tlie faculty and interns at each Teacher 
Coips school have been held for the past tv;o years v/ith graduate 
credit offered at Adams State College in Alamosa, Colorado (since 
SoC.S.C. did not have a . graduate program in elementary education) <> 
Beginning in the summer of 1972 these workshops v;ere offered for 
residence credit at Adams State. In the fall of 1972, each partici- 
pant was offered a degree program leading to an M*A. in Elementary - 
Education to be completed in June, 1974. Sixty-seven teachers in 
the six Teacher Corps schools have enrolled. The progr.nm is not 
open to anyone else because of its specialized nature. All costs 
are paid by Teacher Corps but the expense has turned out to be 
very reasonable because of inter- institutional arrangements made in 
lieu of tuition* 

This degree program has four elements provided by Teacher Corps 
which give up to 36 quarter ]\ours of the 45 needed for the degree: 

a) a program in ''General Ccmpetencies*' of a master teacher 
which began in November ^ 1972 and i^^ill provide 9 hours 

of credit at Adams State over throe quarters: winter, 1373; 
winter, 1974, and spring, 1974. Tliis part of the program 
will have total-group class sessions and field based, 
conroetency-based modules supervised jointly by Adams State 
professors and Teacher Corps staff. 

b) A program of * 'Subject Area Specialties" in which each 
teacher diooses one subject area (such as reading, math, 
oral langiaage^ utc.) and talces field-based course work 
preparing her to take leadership in her sdiool in improv- 
ing the curriculum and instruction in this area. Each 
school's development plan is worked out to avoid unneeded 
duplication in subject areas .and provide curriculum balance 
to the extent possible in subject matter areas. This 
specialty area v/ill provide 9 hours of credit at Adams State 
over three quarters: spring, 1973 fall, 1973; and winter, 
1973. Subject areas with only a fev; participants may re- 
quire some campus course work in Alamosa in the sunimer of 1973. 
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c) A program of '^Process Area Specialties*' in which each 
teacher chooses one process area (communication in the school, 
guidance and counseling, curriculum development, accounta- 
bility, etc.) and takes field-based, modular work preparing 

. her to take leadership in her school in this area. Again, 
each school's development plan provides coordination so that 
each teacher will have an area in wliich to make a unique 
contribution toward tlie improvement of the school program. 
Tliis specialty area \vill provide 9 hours of credit at S.C.S.C. 
(in nodular work accredited by the North Central Association 
as part of the M.A.T. program i:^ Industrial Education) over 
three quarters: winter, 1973; spring, 1973; and fall, 1973. 
This 9 hours will be accepted by Adams State toward the degree. 

d) Up to 9 hours of work done by the teacher in the school 
developnient summer workshops in the summer of 1972 will be 
credited toward the degree porgram as direct residence 
credit . 

The teacher may then have from 9 to 18 hours (depending upon whether or 
not she participated in the 1972 summer workshops) remaining toward the 
degree. Adams State will accept up to 12 hours of a combination of ex- 
tension credit (including the Teacher Corps workshop prior to the summer 
of 1972) and transfer credit from anotlier institution. The result is 
that most of the teachers wall not have to go to Alamosa (120 miles away) 
at all. For some, the degree porgram (ex^Dect application fee and gradu- 
ation fee) will be entirely supported by Teacher Corps. 



This is .an inter, .-institutional program designed to make use of the 
strengths of each of the two colleges, and still coordinate closely with 
the needs of the schools in whdch the teachers work. It leads to a 
situation in which each teacher has two exclusive areas in which to pro- 
vide leadership for her school. It is designed specifically to promote 
diversity of expertise and a situation in the elementary scliool faculty 
in v/hich. there is a genuine need for communication and interchange of 
leadership. The areas of expertise to be developed are determined as 
much as possible upon the needs of the particular school for serving its 
boys and girls. 
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In addition to the ]^A. program at Adains State College, an agree- 
ment has been readied v;ith New Tfexico Highlands University for a similar 
cooperative project. Under the terms o£ tliis agreement, teachers and 
staff members of the Teacher Corps project can become candidates for an 
M.A. Degree in Administration. 

A fundamental aspect of the program is the integration of candidates' 
regular professional activities into the degree program. They will be 
asked to modulari2:e a number of the required courses under the guidance 
of the lonviersity faculty and will be given opportunity to demonstrate 
competencies in conjunction with their normal job responsibilities. They 
will also provide technical assistance to the university in modularizing 
undergraduate courses in a manner similar to that already achieved at 
Southern Colorado State College. Only a minimum number of hours will be 
taken on campus and the total amount can be completed in a single summer. 

5) M.A.T . Program for Teachers . Assistance has been provided to 
S.C.S.C. professors for t?ie preparation of the proposal for the M.A.T. 
program in Elemental^" Education at S.C.S.C. The program as proposed 
contains 9 hours of a ^Teacher Competency Block" which consists of a 
diagnostic procedure followed by modular v/ork in areas which the teacher 
and her advisor feel that work is needed. This proposal is in the pro- 
cess of approval at the college. It is expected that approval from the 
North Central Association v/ill take until the fall of 1973, so that tlie 
first classes could be offered in winter quarter, 1973. 

The S.C.S.C. M.A.T. degree program is a current option only for 
teachers wishing to work in Industrial Education. KTien the Elementary 
Education program is approved, however, this will become a part of the 
Teacher Corps Career Ladder Component. In the meantime, the nine hours 
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of process specialty work toward the Adams State M.A. program is being 
talcen at S.C.S.C. in a * 'special student" category. 

^) Mi^* > Ed.D * , and PhJ). Program ♦ Arrangements have been made 
with the University of Colorado at Boulder for course work leading to a 
Colorado Administrator's Certificate, or Ed.S*, Ed.D. , or Ph.D. .degrees 
in three fields: curriculum, supervision, or school administration. 
The courses vdll be taught at six hours per semester in spring, 1973; 
fall, 1973; aiid spring, 1974. The courses to be taught in Pueblo are 
those which are required or core course vjork in each of the three areas. 
Additional work will have to be taken by each candidate at his own ex- 
pense at C.U. in Boulder or at the C.U. Extension Center in Colorado 
Springs during summers in order to complete the degree. 

These arrangements depend upon having sufficient numbers in each 
course to make the program economical. There are only about eiglit peo- 
ple in the Teacher Corps schools vrho can benefit from this program (a 
master's degree is required). Consequently the program is being opened 
to non-Toacher Corps personnel in Pueblo School Districts 60 or 70 
(coionty) v;ho will pay their own tuition. Teacher Corps is negotiating 
a contract with the University to cover a proportionate share of the 
expenses. The courses will be somowlmt field based and team taught 
with Dr. Roy McCanne of the Teacher CoriDS staff who has an Ed.D. in 
curriculiun. However, the extent to -which these courses can be field 
based is somewhat more limited than the M.A. program because of require- 
ments for the administrator's certificate and because of the expense 
and time involved in planning and coordination, compared v/ith the number 
of people involved. 
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7) The Innovative Doctorate , Negotiations are underway with a 
program called * 'Innovation** at the School o£ Educational Change and 
Development, University of Nortliem Colorado. There are no residence 
requirements and no required courses for this program which can lead 
to a degree at any level from t!ie B.A, to the doctorate. Each can- 
didate must propose an innovative plan which must be approved by a 
committee at the University, Teacher Corps will support interested 
candidates in such a way as tuition for course work taken in Pueblo 
in the Adams State, S.C.S.C., or C.U. programs, assistance in prepar- 
ing an innovative plan, coordination, etc. This program does not de- 
pend upon numbers but. each candidate will bear his own expense toward 
the degree for course v;ork which may have to be taken at the University 
of Northern Colorado in Greeley, 
IX. Communications Component 

Midway through the fifth-cycle program the Teacher Corps staff 
felt tlie need for adding a communications comrjonent to strengthen its 
program. The need was based on a growing awareness of one of the most 
elusive and unattended problems of the child who comes from a background 
of poverty or ethnic discrimination - his lovi self-esteem and an 
apparent lack of motivation for self -discovery in terms of his present 
worth and future potential as a human being. 

A year was spent studyiiig and assessing the needs and problems 
centering around this phenomenon. The outcome was a communications 
process model, simple enough in its skeletal structure, broad enough in 
its scope, and with enough depth to offer some hope for iirproving the 
face-to-face human communication process at the point of greatest impact 
to the child - his relationships with his teachers • 
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The initial focal points for iBplenentation of the model were, 
first, the professional and support staff at Fountain Elementary School, 
identified as a target Portal School for the seventh cycle program, and, 
second, the new interns in the seventh cycle program. The rationale 
for these thrusts is simply stated: it is easy for a teacher or a pro- 
spective teacher to care deeply for the disadvantaged cliild, to love 
him and to provide him as good an education as tlie teacher thinks he 
can handle; however, it is not likely that a person of low self-esteem, 
who also has an apparent lack of motivation for self-discovery, can 
effectively lead a child into a world of excitement, challenge, experi- 
mentation and creativity. The teaclier must be experiencing this himself 
and identifying the process of that experience in order to provide that 
experience for the child. 

The model is potentially operant among all groups in the pro-^ect: 
the child in the school, the teachers of the child, the interns, the 
intern- trainers , and the parents in the coimiunity. 

It builds vertically on a series of seuqenced learning and explor- 
ation activities that theoretically would lead to much more expanded 
and open corraminications networks and sets of communicative relationships, 
thus freeing the individioals within the networks to discover their 
potential in an accepting and supportive environment. In outline form 
the model consists of the following stages of development: 
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Stage I: The present communications system 

a. assessing present levels o£ self-concept, negative 
and positive areas 

b. determining cliaracteristics of conmunication patterns 
now operating 

Stage II: Task and Process 

a. exploring the parameters and limits of task and process 

b. discovering the interaction potential of task and process 

Stage TIT: Feedback and Support Systems 

a. identifying feedback mechanisms that facilitate self- 
correction, as well as those that hinder it 

Stage IV: Belief Systems 

Generating data about individual belief systems with respect to 

a. assessing attitudes and values about authority and 
their imi^lications for children and adults 

b, expanding capacity to cope with ambiguity in a productive 
and creative manner, both on an individual and instructional 
basis 

During the 1971-72 school year, a variety of data collection instruments 
were filled out by the Fountain Elementary School staff, Tliese instru- 
ments were desif^ed to assess the present communication system th^t was 
operating in the school building. Samples of two of these instruments 
are included in Appendix I. 

The system was evaluated 'in terms of both the formal and informal 
systems. /iS the data was collected it was collated and fed back to the 
entire staff. Simulaneously, the teaching teams in the building gave 
one to one-and-a-half hours per week of their planning time to process 
sessions. The focus of these sessions was on identifying and attempting 
to work through interpersonal conflicts and other barriers to team 
building. 
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The focus for the current school year is on developing process - 
oriented activities to be implemented in the classroom. The goal is ' 
to build a more open and supportive socio-emotional learning environ- 
ment throughout the school. 

A similar process was initiated among the interns during the pre- 
service phase of the seventh-cycle program. Data collection and pro- 
cess sessions were conducted throughout pre-service. This activity is 
being followed by the initiation of a communications course to be held 
throughout the school year for direct implementation and field-testing 
of the communications model. This course is offered on a purely vol- 
untary basis to th.e interns. Almost all of them have chosen to take it. 
The course is being initiated with an intensive three day communications 
process workshop which v;ij.l complete Stage I of the model outline and 
begin Stages II and III. 

Another avenue of implementation of the model will be through the 
teaching of communications process courses in the career ladder M.A. 
program. The courses will be taught by the Communications Specialist 
on the Teac:her Corps staff. As the courses are modularized and the 
modules are field tested, the modules will be made available to otliers 
in the profession. 

On completion of the model, the outcomes anticipated would include 
more open communications between people; people who could function 
more abstractly, that is, people v/ho operate less on assumptions and 
stereotypes because they not only wait for more information but actively 
seek it out before forming tentative judgements; people who have a respect 
for their o\m cultural heritages and a deep sensitivity toward the ■ ■ 
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cultural heritages o£ others; and people who are searching for ef- 
fective means of applying the principles of social inclusion rather 
than exclusion. 



X. Personnel 



The staff of the Teacher Corps project can be classified under the following 
categories : 

(i) Central Staff s Persons in this category include those housed on coiupus 
who Ivyye full-tiirie responsibility to the project. In addition to secretarial 
assistants there are the following positions: 

Director 

Assistant Director 
Program Development Specialist 
Scliool Development Specialist 
Community Development Specialist 
Cross-Cultural Specialist 
Coimiunications Specialist 
Information Officer 
^fodule Developer 

At present the director is on educational leave and available for part-time 
consultation only. The bulk of his adniinistrative responsibilities are being 
carried by two of the specialists. 

For the most part the specialists serve in a consultant capacity with persons 
in the public schools and communities. Only a portion of the actual work of 
teaching interns is assigned to members of the central staff. In some cases 
members of the central staff teach regular college classes for regular pro- 
gram students in exchange for instructional services provided to interns by 
other members of the college faculty. A small portion of the work of some 
members of the central staff is assigned to work in the college MAT program 
with Teacher Corps personnel taking advantage of the opportunity to do grad- 
uate study at Southern Colorado State College. 

It must be emphasized that the Teacher Corps staff operates as a true team. 
After much sensitivity training and experience with each other, each staff 
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member does his ovti job and trusts the others to do theirs. The staff has 
reached the point where decisions cnn be made quickly (on the spot) by each 
staff member without fear of contradiction by others. In significant measure 
this is responsible for the production and implementation of a large number 
of innovative ideas in the program. V/cekly staff meetings and monthly two- 
day retreats keep the information and empathy levels high enough to make the 
team process work. They also lielp overcome (or at least share) the pressures 
and anxiety felt by many staff members in attempting to bring about innovations 
and cliange which threaten existing institutions, procedures, and people. 

(ii) Regular College Faculty , A distinction is made between the central 
staff of the Teacher Corps project, who are paid with federal funds, and the 
regular college faculty, who arc paid with state funds ♦ Presumably the budge- 
tary allocation to Southern Colorado State College on the part of the federal 
government pays for all the costs of instruction of persons supported by the 
Teacher Corps project. In actuality, since the needs of students cover a 
mucli wider range than the central staff could teach, it is necessary to pro- 
vide instruction from throughout the college faculty. This is done by enroll- 
ing interns in regular classes or by contracting for special sections to be 
taught to Teacher Corps interns. Reimbursement is mqde either by paying the 
instructor directly, by reimbursing the college, or by effecting an exchange 
of instructional services. Tlie Teacher Corps interns are regularly enrolled 
college students, as are also some of the educators working with Teacher Corps 
interns who are candidates for an ^^AT degree at the college. It is viewed as 
highly desirable that all such persons have wide contacts with the facility. 



(iii) Pjblic-School Pcrsoanel on Special Assigipent to Teacher Corps , 
In each Teacher Corps school there is a teacher on special assignment (TSA) 
and in each portal school there is a teaclier coordinator (TC) . In addition, 
there is a district coordinator in the central administration office of the 
Pueblo public schools. These persons have varied responsibilities (see 
Appendix D) . They are of course responsible for the kind of program develop- 
ncnt, learning activities, and liaison with college and community that are 
essential for the functioning of the program as it has already been described. 
As a major portion of their responsibilities they are charged with aiding the 
integration of the interns into school programs and working with those public- 
school teachers who have responsibility for interns. 

(iv) Other Public-School and Community Personnel . Many teachers in 
the public schools have contact with Teacher Corps interns in ways not unlike 
the contacts they would have with student teachers or with aides. The princi- 
pals in all schools have administrative responsibility over the interns in 
the same way that they have responsibility for their faculties. All these 
people are involved in planning, supervising, and evaluating interns' learn- 
ing experiences, and in plaiLning and evaluating project activities generally 
as they affect their school. 

In addition, each school has comn^unity representatives who are specifically 
selected to help plan, conduct and evaluate school activities concerned 
vdth interns' community work. Members of the community- -sometimes the same 
persons, sometimes not- -are represented on the Portal School Council. They 
are also represented on the selection committees of all schools. The selec- 
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tion committees are charged with intern selection and de-selection, and 
with other natters concerning personnel chosen to work with the project. 



In brief, the personnel situation in the Teaclier Cor^^s project is most 
complicated. Undoubtedly, the costs for personnel are high. It is hoped, 
hovrever, that v/h(?n the costs assignable to research, evaluation, in-service 
education, community development, material development, dissemination of 
information, and administrative responsibilities associated w:,th all these, 
the residual cost is not unreasonable in terms of the teacher education 
program, and in particular in relation to the residual benefits of the pro- 
gram. 



Teacher Corps Personnel 



Juan Trujillo, Director (on leave) 

B.A. Sociology - Colorado College 
M.A* Economics University of Colorado 
Ph.D. Educational Change - University of New Mexico 
(in progress) 

Bob Garcia, Assistant Director 

B.A. English - Adams State 
M.A. Cultural Relations - Adams State 
(in progress) 

Roy McCanne, Program Development Specialist 

B.A. Economics - Oberlin College 

^I.A. Audio-visual Education - University of Denver 

Ed. D. Curriculum - University of Denver 

David Conde, School Dev^^lopment Specialist 

B.A. Spanish - University of Northern Colorado 

t'f.A. Spanish - University of Kansas 

Ph.D. Latin American Literature - University of Kansas 
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Dennis Farhar, Comunity ^^evolopment Specialist 

B.A. Psychology - University of Colorado 

M.A. Student Personnel r> Guidance - University of Colorado 

Antonio Esquibelj, Cross -Cultural Progrrun Development Specialist 

B.A. Spanish - Adams State 

K<A. Administration - Bi- Lingual - New Mexico tiighlands Uni\ 
(in progress) Education 

Chester Flickingor, Conununications Specialist 

R*A. FJiglish - Cothel College. Kansas 
?1.A. Education University of Northern Colorado • 
Ph.D. CoiOTjnications ffethodology - University of Denver 
(in progress) 

Gilbert liartinez, Informntion Dissemination Officer 

B.A, Sociology - Southern Colorado State College 
>uA, Administration - New Mexico Highlands University 
(in progress) 

Carla Barola, I^todule Developinent Specialist 

B.A. Ilusic Fxiucation - College of St. Joseph, Ohio 
n.A» J-teic Education - University of Colorado 

Don Nelson, L.E.A. Coordinator 

B.A. Education ~ Western State College 

1 1. A. Physical Science - Webster College 

Ed.D. Administration - Colorado University ( in progress) 

P^alph Salaz, L.E.A. Conimunity Coordinator 

Bo A. Science - Southern Colorado State College 
II. Ao Education - /dams State College 
(in progress) 

Bob Cason, Teacher Coordinator 

B.A. Education - V/estem State College 
I LA. Education - V/estem State College 
Ed.S- Education - Colorado University 
(in progress) 
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Pauline Garcia, Teacher Coordinator 

B.A. Elementary Education - University of Northern Colorado 
M.A» Administration - Western State College 

Delf ino Apodcca ^ Teacher on Special Assignment 

B*A. . Education - Southern Colorado State College 
M.A, Elementary Education - Adams State 
(in progress) 

Mary Brooks , Teacher on Special Assignment 

B.A. Elementary Education - State University of New York 
M.A. Education - VJestem State College 
Ed.D. Education = Colorado University 
Cin progress) 

Edith Jones , Teacher on Special Assignment 

B.A, Elementary Education - University of Northern Colorado 
M.A. Reading - Adams State College 
(in progress) 

Edith Tonelli > Teacher on Special Assignment 

B.A. Education - Colorado University 
M.A. Elementary Education - Adams State 
(in progress) 

Kathy Weiderstein, Teacher on Special Assignment 

B.A. Education - University of Norhtem Colorado 
M.A. Elementary Education - Adams State College 
(in progress) 

Elenora Young, Teacher on Special /tss ignment 

B.A. Education - Friends University, Wichita 
^^.A. Education - Notre Dame 
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BUDGET 



The following is an overview of the budget for the first year of the 
seventh cycle. It is divided into two parts: pre -service and in- 
service . 



Preservice Budget from 6/19/72 to 9/1/72 

Administrative $ 3,330, 

Instructional 14,382. 

Instructional supplies 742. 

LoE.A. Salaries: $28,393.95 

Teacher consultation • 15,900. 

5th Cycle extern instructional assistant 3,000. 

Resource consultation 2,775. 

TOTjU. Consultation $50,068.00 
Inservice Budget from 9/3/72 to 5/8/73 

Administrative c. . . 9,120. 

Instructional staff 64,415. 

Career Ladder 29,482. 

InstructioFial supplies , 3,336. 

TOLU. $106,353.00 



Evaluation Procedures 

The project is evaluated by two processes: (1) a management 
system which generates data on progress toward objectives and on 
affective feedback from participants quarterly, and (2) an evaluation 
by the director ( and outside consultants when desirable) using data 
from the management system to compare on-going goals and progress 
toward the project goals. 

The components and sub-components of the project and the person(s) 
responsible for providing infomation about each are identified* This 
list of components is used as an outline for a monthly newsletter 
(;pubi^5^hed,by*t^^^^ well as an outline for the 

management system. Each quarter, the responsible person for each com- 
ponent is asked to write a list of objectives for the quarter. Midway 
and at the end of the quarter he is asked to estimate as a percentage 
the progress made toward each objective. End-of-quarter estimates of 
less than 100 percent are asked to be explained and decisions are made 
about dropping or modifying the objective, carrying it over to the 
next quarter, or investigating the lack of progress. 

At each step, the information on objectives and progress in each 
component is compiled and distributed to all the staff, fteh improve- 
ment in management (setting and writing objectives, improving inter- 
relationships and eliminating duplication of effort, etc.) is accomplish- 
simply by feeding back and discussing this information. 



In addition, a request for feelings about the project (affective 
feedback) is requested of each intern and staff member once each quar- 
ter. These comments are compiled anonymously and fed back to all con- 
cerned. This information helps fill the need for data about how the 
interns and staff view \Aiat is happening* These data are discussed 
and used for decision making along with the progress data. 

The fifth- cycle Teacher Corps project was evaluated with the help 
of an outside consultant, (Dr. Eugene Kelly, Chairman, Education 
Division, Adams State College), using data generated in the management 
system -^^tli separate spot-checks (visits and questionnaires) to insure 
accuracy. (This evaluation appears as Appendix A.) The on-going 
seventh- cycle Teacher Corps project is evaluated by the co -directors 
from such data and from their own sources of feedback. At the end of 
the seventh-cycle project another evaluation by an outside consultant 
will be undertaken. 

Contributions to Teacher Education . Throughout the preceding material 
matters pertaining to contributions to teacher education have been 
either implied or explicitly stated. In this final section an effort 
is made to bring these together in one place. 

Perhaps there should be some comment about the differences Between 
implications for teacher education generally and those for Southern 
Colorado State College specifically. It is well known tliat experi- 
mentation creates by-products in the locale of the experiment that it 
does not engender elsewhere. The situation at Southern Colorado State 
College clearly exemplifies this point. 



The problems involved in using an experimenta] program to improve 

practices locally include the following: 

(i) The experimental program tends to become self-contained 

and to have problems of commimication and contact with others 
in the organization. 

(ii) The preceding situation is intensified by the differences 
in funds available for experimental and regular programs 
and the availability of public information procedures to 
the former 0 

(iii) Sometimes the ideas contained in experimental programs are 
not ne\^^ to others in the institution, but at the same time 
circumstances combine to make it appear that they are. 

(iv) The existence of well-funded, well-staffed activities and 
programs often presents considerable pressure upon others 
to develop plans and activities equally rapidly even though 
the funds and staff are less plentiful. 

It would be foolish to deny that the preceding difficulties did not 
exist at Southern Colorado State College. This is true in spite of the 
fact that many efforts have been made by many persons to m.inimize dif- 
ficulties . 

The responses of members of the regular college faculty to the 
Teacher Corps project range all the way from the enthusiastic to the 
antagonistic. However, it would seem to be fair to say that a great 
deal has occurred in the way of improvement in teacher education at 
Southern Colorado State College to which the Teacher Corps project has 
contributed. Among these are the following: 
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(i) Teaclier Corps 'budget for professional improvement 
activities has helped faculty nieml^ers I'^ho work with 
Teacher Corps interns; tliese same faculty nerr.bers work 
with other students as well. 

(ii) Teacher Corps consultants have been available to assist 
faculty planners on various occasions, 

(iii) Teacher Coqis resource materials and resource persons 
]\a.ve been made available to students and professors in 
regular classes. 

(iv) Work done in modularizing courses for Toacb.er Corr?s 

interns has resulted in the availability of modularized 
exporiencos in classes for other students. 

(v) The interest and involvement of persons in developing 
an intern, progra'n have stimulated parallel activity in 
planning a similar altcfmate teacher education experience 
for regularly enrolled stu(.^ents. 

(vi) Focnertise of Teacher Corps personnel in developing learn- 
ing modules hr.s been available in the development of 
modules for tiie MAT program. 

(vii) The involvmont of public- school teachers v;ith interns 
has resulted in a considerable increase in the knowledge 
and skill of public- scliool personnel in working with 
college students. 

(viii) A viable culturally-based curriculum product lias been 
developed whicli h^.s strengthened the undergraduate 
progrOT. at Southern Colorado State College. Mso^ the 
»UA.T. prograjn includes a set of socio -cultural competencies 
v/hich a teacher should have. 

The preceding mplications are specific to the Southern Colorado 

State Collep;e situation. Iim^lications of the Teacher Corps project for 

ijiproving teacher education generally are more numerous, /jncng them are 

the follov/ing: 

(1) Tlie development of a rational, consistent, and effective 
cross-cultural con^onent lias generated great momentum for 
cliange in the public schools as v;ell as in teacher education. 
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Hie establislunent o£ the concept which might be called 
"tlie dignity and worth o£ the individual's culture'* has 
given interns, teachers, and teacher educators a nex>r 
perspective toward Qiicano and other minority group 
children. Tae creation of experiences and mterials 
(see Appendix E on Barrio Tracks I, II, and III) which 
teach the concept effectively is a contribution to 
teacher education. 

(2) The coimunity-based design of the Teacher Corps project 
and its Site Development program (exemplary program 
status) has shovm a way tliat meaningful community input 
can be developed in stages, from '^assistance*' to "advisory" 
to "participation in decision making." A national Teacher 
Corps workshop on community-based education, conducted 

by S.C.S.C. Teacher Corps project, is planned for the 
Spring of 1973. 

(3) The competency-based and field-based design of the intern 
training program, while not mique to the S.C.S.C. pro- 
ject, helps point the way to greater effectiveness and 
more of a reality base for teacher education generally. 

(4) The communications component, while still in a stage of 
experimentation and development, is felt to be vital in 
making the complex design and the interaction of other 
components workable • As in community- based education, 
the S.C-S.C. exemplary program funds will be used to de- 
sign and conduct a national Teacher Corps workshop on 
communications in the Spring of 1973. The intent is to 
demonstrate how the best in communications theory and 
research can be applied to teacher education. 

(5) The career ladder component, involving the public schools 
and six colleges and universities, presents a very promising 
concept: th^t college programs and invididual "school 
development'' programs can be coordinated for mutual rein- 
forcement. Not only can individual workers at all levels 
find opportunity for professional advajicement in education, 
but also the school can develop advanced expertise in sub- 
ject matter and "process" areas in which the expertise is 
most needed. 

(6) Tlie "Portal School" concept, while developing somewhat dif- 
ferently in the two portal schools in Pueblo, is being 
shown to be a workable way to make possible meaningful 
participation in all the above con^Donents by community, 
school, and college personnel. 
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(7) The S.C.S.C. Teacher Corps staff is demonstrating that 

a true, working team, with members selected for diversity 
of expertise, commonality of goals, and compatibility of 
of personality, can accomplish a great deal in teacher 
education. The inclusion of community and public school 
personnel along with college personnel on a teacher educa- 
tion team is being shorn to be very helpful. Perhaps 
the best indication of what such a team can accomplish is 
shoTvn in the newsletter, published each month by Teacher 
Corps -staff . 

(8) VJhile many of the above components are not unique to the 
S.C.S.C. project, their combination has brought the project 
to a point of national leadership, as shown by the exemplary 
program designation by National teacher Coips. Tlie poten- 
tial of such a pror;ram goes further than, the present com- 
ponent. It lies largely in the area of 'Tl^iat next?'' One 
expj^ple of such potential is attached as 7\ppendix J, a 
concept paper proposing a community-based, cross-cultural 
communications insitiute. The concept was barinstonned by 
the Teacher Corps staff. It includes highly sophisticated 
com;:nmications teclmiques designed to greatly increase the 
potential for cross-cultural, community participation in 
college level training programs for teacher education and 
other fields of social interaction. 

It should be mentioned that the Teacher Corps staff at S.C.SC. has con- 
centrated on program development to the exclusion of nation -tvide dis- 
semination up to now. In the last two months the staff lias become aware 
that tiie various elements of the program are fitting together and are 
working well toward their goals. Journal articles and chapters for books 
are nov; in preparation as well as materials for dissemination at the 
two national Teacher Corps workshops planned for next Spring. In this 
connection, the AACTE Distinguished Achievement Award would be very 
helpful . 
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Introducticn 



The Teacher Corps Project at Southern Colorado State College has had 
a strange history, beginning more than two years ago with a program looking 
for a staff, the technical assistance to aid the programs, a new school to 
participate after the first school dropped out of the program, and the interns 
to be trained. It really started as a great concept looking for the people 
to bring it into reality. It really wasn't even known if the concept was 
great, or could be applied to this particular reality. 

During the duration of the program 26 of the original 3^*- interns found 
their way to graduation and certification. An entire undergraudate education 
program was field based, and modularized. Each of the four schools involved 
gained in teacher training, curriculum development and community involvement. 
Southern Colorado State College gained in new insight and the development of 
two new teacher training programs with innovrative designs. The staff grew 
in skills, insights to the point of contributing expertise and leadership at 
the national level and developing a Cycle VII proposal to service 48 interns 
in six schools. 

It is not the purpose of this assessment to provide a history of the 
trials, traumas, successes and futures of the program. It is our purpose in 
performing this assessment to achieve several goals: 

1. To determine what changes we hav3 produced in participating 
schools, according to program objectives 

2. To provide insight into our current status as a benchmark for 
future efforts 

3. To develop a final status assessment of the Cycle V program for 
Teacher Corps/t^ashington 

To provide a modfii for the conduct of a program assessment for 
those participating. 

Much of the data presented goes beyond the actual objectives stated for 
the program. This data is used to reinforce or explicate areas of special 
interest. The Cycle V proposal was not always specific or concise in its 
objectives For that reason, specificity of assessment was on occasion diffi- 
cult. Each objective to be accomplished is listed in the text of the report. 
It is followed by an anlaysis of the accomplishment of those objectives by 
each agency involved. Complete copies of the instruments used and the data 
collected are contained in Appendix A. Hopefully these instruments are 
helpful to others in their assessment components* Only prose data descriptions 
and summaries are contained in the text of the report. T**is was done for 
brevity and clarity. 
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How the Assessment Was Performed 

Initial instruments were designed by a task group made up of staff, 
college, and district representatives with the consultant aid of Dr. Eugene 
Kelley, Adams State College. The instruments were then field tested, 
revised J and administered to all participants in the program during May, 
1972. Additional data was gathered from TC/SCSC records and individual 
staff members responsible for specific components of the program. The 
data collected was field checked after summarization by Dr. Kelley. The 
report was then drafted for editing and discussion by the Program Develop- 
ment Specialist, Dr, Ronald Bigelow. After discussions, the report was 
finalized and submitted. It is our wish that this assessment will provide 
a clear picture of the present and produce potential directions for the 
future. 

College Level Program Objectives 



1. Will offer information and assistance as to a field centered approach 
to teacher training curricula. Inherent in this approach is inter-dis- 
ciplinary participation. 

Over the past two years the Teacher Corps program has been viewed as a 
test of a field centered concept in teacher education, in two local 
sites and two sites at a distance from the campus. Two programs, 
paralleling this concept are currently being developed at SCSC: A 
Master of Arts in Teaching Program (M.A.T.) and a one year field based 
internship for seniors in elementary education. Dr.'s Roy McCanne 
and Ronald Bigelow and Mr. Antonio Esquibel, all Teacher Corps i>taff 
have participated in the design and development of these programs, under 
the leadership of various members of the Education Division staff • 

The M.A.T. program has developed the required materials, gained the 
approval of all levels of the State Agencies for Higher Education, and 
waits on final approval from the North Central Association of Schools 
and Colleges. Approval is expected shortly. 

The internship program, is now in its final planning stages and will 
begin in September of 1972 with a pilot group of approximately 10 interns. 
If successful, this program will be a regularly available option to 
candidates in elementary teacher education. 

In addition, collaborative efforts in field centered in-service work 
with Adams State College (Alamosa, Colorado) have developed over a dozen 
field based, competency based workshops for teachers involved in the 
program. This relationship is presently being expanded to produce a 
completely field-centered, competency Master's degree program for teachers 
in Cycle VII schools. 

2. Will provide Behavioral Objectives for field centered learning modules. 
This has been accomplished in all cases. Objectives are produced in 
co-operation with the participants , Teacher Corps staff members and the 
professor of record. 
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3. 7ill assist the instructional staff in exploring new and different 
methods of involving Teacher Trainees in designing, planning, and in- 
plcinenti.ng their respective programs. 

This objective has been achieved through modeling procedures, and pro- 
viding the technical assistance required to explore such alternatives. 

4. I7ill assist the instructional staff in individualizing and modularizing 
the existing course offerings within the Teacher Education Curricula in 
order that a systematic approach to a competency based curriculum be 
realized. This objective has been achieved as of the completion of 

the Cycle V program. All course work offerings, including tho5;e for 

teacher creditation and SCSC graduation are now in modular form. In 

addition, course work offerings from the Psychology Division have adopted 
the same philosophy and format. 

5. Will assist the college (Southern Colorado State) in developing cooper- 
ative relationships with local school districts in order that various 
schools may be utilized as laboratories for field centers for teacher 
training. 

This objective was achieved in February of 1972 with the designation 
of two Portal Schools and four satellite schools in Pueblo School 
District #60. The Portal Schools have been acting as teacher and commun- 
ity training centers, utilizing college and Teacher Corps staff resources 
in curriculum development and career ladder development. These two school 
are not considered prime agencies for teacher training and retraining. 
The college is making input to these schools by course work modularization 
and delivery, and responding to the specific requests of the schools. All 
course work is being continuously defined, refined, field tested and 
revised . 

6. Will assist the Education Division in representing in its program of 
studies the multi-cultural and multi-ethnic composition of the region. 

The efforts of several individuals in the Teacher Corps staff, working 
co-operative ly with many other professors and staff from across the cam- 
pus have produced a Chicane Studies program, presently lodged in the 
Education Division. Antonio Esquibel, Mr. Juan Trujillo and Mr. Robert 
Garcia were active in the program*s development as a team-taught, competen 
cy based series of courses in Chicane Culture, History, and Education. 

Two other professors in the Education Division have rA'^o been involved in 
the production of the program: Mr. Jose Cordova and Mrs. Arlene Sutton. 
The new Southern Colorado State College Bulletin provides this descrip- 
tion of the Chicane Studies Program: 

" The Chicane Studies Program is designed to expose the students 
to classroom approaches as well as use of the community as a labor -p 
atory and potential employment. Such an approach will act as a 
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'bridge* by connecting academic and experiences, and by 
teaching the former with the aims of the latter in mind. 

The course offerings will be organized into three (3) 
categories which will assist the students in becoming community 
oriented only after accomplishment of the prescribed academic 
course work. The three categories are (1) Self -Concept, Social 
Experience of the Chicano; (2) Inter -Disciplinary Skill Devel- 
opment; and (3) Community Development, 

SELF -CONCEPT, SOCIAL EXPERIENCE OF THE CHICANO 

Course within Level One will provide a conceptual frame of 
reference, historical as well as cultural, relative to the 
Chicano community. Emphasis will be placed on acculturation 
Cw)"^ which', in turn, upholds the concept of cultural pluralism. 



INTER -DISCIPLINARY SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

An academic interdisciplinary approach within this level 
will provide the necessary skills for possible solutions 
of the social conditions of the Chicano community. To 
comprehend the Community Social Process requires that we 
provide diagnostic analytical and interpretative techniques 
which the multi- or inte rd is cip lined approach provides. 
Thus, the student may better understand those pluralistic 
life styles found in the area, whether they be socioeconomic 
"class" life styles or ethnic and cultural life styles. 



COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



The community will provide the laboratory experience for 
community involvement. Level three will emphasize ways and 
means by which the student may relate his college education 
and the Chicano community. Institutional or public service 
(agency) behavior will be a point of major concern and con- 
centration relative to the social, physical condition of 
the Chicano Barrio. 

CS 101 INTRODUCTION TO CHICANO STUDIES 5 Credit-:: 

Introduction and background to the history, socio-cultural 
characteristics and value orientation of the Chicano. 

CS 202 THE CHICANO IN A2TLAN 3 Credits 

The evolution of the Mexican from a majority to a minority 
status, and his subsequent role in the American Southwest; 
the historical study and America's second largest minority 
group; the historical culture of the Mexican-Americans, 
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CS 210 INTRODUCTKDN TO BILI^X3UAL EDUCATION 3 Credits 

Introduction of the literature in Bi-lingual Education. 
English as a second language, language acquisition 
(Linguistics), cultural awareness. 

CS 301 METHODS AND TECHNIQUES TEACHING OF ESL 3 Credits 

Methods and techniques of teaching English as a second 
language. The Audio Lingual Approach. The Method Approach 
and others. Students will have an opportunity to use the 
knowledge received with school children in various schools 
in the community and adult students in the community. 
Students will also develop materials necessary for teaching 
ESL. 

CS 312 THE CHICANO CHILD IN THE ElEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 Credits 

A study of the Mexican-American child and his relationship 
to the U.S. educational system for Head Start through 
elementary school.** 

An apparent weakness in the accomplishment of this objective is a lack 
of integration of minority/Chicano studies in all facets of the education 
program. This has become an objective of the Cycle VII program. 

Classroom Level Program Objectives 

1. Will provide children with elements of the Ethnic Culture within 
their community 

2. Will provide cooperating teachers with information in regard to 
the multi-cultural aspects with the class and strategies to deal 
with those cultures objectively. 

Each of the schools surveyed agreed that the objectives were applicable 
and important for their school, with the possible exception of the use 
of a second language in the classroom. The data secured supports some 
improvement in the general areas of cultural and cross-cultural activities 
but concern does exist in a number of specific areas in individual schools 
The participation of the community; the support of the school program by 
the community; the comfort level of teachers working in the community and 
the academic achievmeent of children in schools were identified as areas 
of improvement, but to a lesser degree than other areas of importance. 
Defininte improvements were cited in all schools in the availability of 
resource persons and materials and the use of bi-cultural activities in 
the classroom. 

A significant number of teachers stated the presence of Teacher Corps was 
responsible for approximately fifty iPercent of the improvements made in 
these areas during the past two years. 
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Data secured for this section of the survey indicates the partial accom- 
plishment of these two objectives, with further work needed in the areas of 
bi-lingual education, community participation, community support, teacher • 
comfort in working in the community, and the academic achiev fKent of pupils. 

These are areas of emphasis in the Cycle VII program. 

It should be noted that community representatives and teacher aides working 
in the buildings consistently rated these areas of * lesser improvement* as 
areas of greatest improvement, attributing 75% to 100% of the improvement 
to Te^icher Corps presence. (See Section A, Appendix A) 

It should also be noted that the school demonstrating the greatest apparent 
improvement was Ignacio, where a **tri -ethnic" community exists; Anglo, Chicano 
and Native An^erican. 

3. Will provide children with the opportunity for cross-age assistance in 
subject matter expectations and personal-social preparation. 

i^. Will provide children with a more personalised, individualized and par- 
ticipative approach to learning. 

Professional growth and the various components pf ^such growth that apply to 
the above objectives were supported as applicable* to each of the schools in- 
volved, and considerable improvement did take place in these areas during 
the past two years. Among those areas showing considerable improvement were 
diagnosing student learning needs, a knowledge of a variety of teaching tech- 
niques, particularly individualized learning skills, diagnosing student 
learning needs, a knowledge of a far wider variety of teaching techniques, 
and materials, and developing special classroom materials. 

Again, the presence of the Teacher Corps was credited with a significant 
amount of the change that did take place. (See Section C, Appendix A. - 
Professional Growth). 

It is apparent that all four schools In the project have increased their use 
of individualized instruction, and gained a significant and useful level of 
skills required to perforn such instruction. Again Ignacio school and Rocky 
Ford (Liberty Elementary School) demonstrated the greatest improvement in 
these areas, while Irving school achieved the highest level of overall compe- 
tency. Much of this improvement (25% to 50%) is seen as attributable to the 
presence and aid of Teacher Corps interns and staff. 

The areas of least improvement apparently occured in civic Improvement by 
teachers, career planning, instructional leadership, and level of knowledge 
of academic disciplines. The career ladder c§ncept incorporated in the Cycle 
VII project will definitely have an impact on career planning, instructional 
leadership and the level of knowledge of academic disciplines. Greater civic 
involvement is being promoted through the community component in each schoc-. , 

It would appear that all four major objectives in the **Classroom*' section of 
the Cycle V objectives were achieved, and achieved by the presence of the 
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Teacher Corps project, with the specific exceptions as indicated. It 
should also be noted that the two schools not continuing in the Cycle VII 
project are continuing their professional development in the areas of in- 
creased use of bi-cultural , bi-lingual activities and individualizing 
Instruction. The two remaining schools (Irving and Washington) are con- 
tinuing the progress toward the same goals within the Cycle VII program. 
One school, Irving, is a resource for other schools in their development 
efforts, and is, in fact, a Portal School. 



Neighborhood Component Program Objectives 



1. Will provide cross-cultural techniques for community development 

The Cycle V program focused its attention on community involvement during 
the second year of the program (1971-1972). All interns carried out com- 
munity activities ranging from tutoring in English for adults to the 
establishment of a complete art program for children. Techniques for these 
projects provided by the program, in the form of community development modules 
were integrated into four education, psychology and social psychology courses 
Additional techniques were provided by Mr. Antonio Esquibel, of the Teacher 
Corps Staff. 

SCSC/TC sponsored a cross-cultural workshop for regional TC programs in 
the Fall of 1972. The products of that workshop are now available to 
Teacher Corps, and have become a regular part of the SCSC/TC program, after 
modification for use in our Barrios. 

This objective has been achieved to the level of training interns to work in 
the community. Additional training was provided community representatives 
and teacher aides to provide them the skills required to work in the schools. 
This training was evaluated as highly effective by teachers, principals, aides 
and representatives. Additional training has also been developed for co- 
operating teachers and any other building* level i^ersonnel In Chicano culture 
and Barrio life. 

2. Will assist community-school related organizations in becoming more 
involved in schooling processes. 

Teachers, Principals, T,C, Staff and District Administrative personnel in 
four schools indicate this has improved significantly during the past two 
years and that from 507o to 75% of the improvement is due to the presence of 
Teacher Corps. 

3. Will provide direction for schooling process to become more concerned 
with parent-child relationship and in developing parent-child learning 
opportunities. (See Appendix A) 

The responses to Items 5, 6, 7, and 8 relate to this objective and indicate 
a significant improvement and 25% to 50% of that improvement being due to 
Teacher Corps. Community representatives, interns and the teacher aides 
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were seen as highly effective in promoting these developments. Many 
intern community projects involved both parents and students in learning 
activities . 

4. Will provide direction in order that the school program of studies 
relates to Neighborhood Life Style and provides a greater frame of 
reference of the "Real Works, Past and Present." 

Items in Section A (Appendix A) numbers 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, and 11 relate 
to the accomplishment of this objective. Responses to each of these items 
indicate significant improvement, with 25% to 75% of the improvement due 
to the presence of Teacher Corps. It should be noted that participation 
of the community in teacher preparation received ambivalent support in 3 
of the 4 schools. It is clear that the community is making its presence 
felt in the school program. Another area of ambivalence is that of the 
use of a second language in the classroom. These have become areas of 
special emphasis in the Portal School Program. (Cycle VII). 

Each of the areas surveyed appears to be applicable to the schools involved 
with the possible exception of the use of second languages in the classroom 
and the participation of community in teacher preparation. 

The data secured seems to support some real improvement in the general areas 
of cultural and cross-cultural activities, but concern does exist in a 
number of specific areas and in individual schools. The participation of the 
community; the support of the school program by the community; the comfort 
level of staff workirg in the community and the academic achieve rjent of 
children in the schools were areas identified as improved, but less improved 
than others. Definite improvements were indicated in the availability of 
resource persons and material and the use of bi-cultural activities. 

A significant number of respondents stated the Teacher Corps was responsible 
for a considerable amount of the improvements made in the identified area 
during the past two years. 

School Level Pr ogram Objectives 

1. Will provide administrations with expertise to encourage and develop 

individualization^ from teaching, cross -age and community assistance pro- 
grams. 

The best indication of the accomplishment of this objective is the pro- 
fessional growth of the teachers in the schools involved in the Teacher 
Corps program (Section C Appendix A )^ Professional growth and the various 
components of such growth were strongly supported as applicable to each 
of the schools involved in the project, and according to the respondents 
considerable growth did take place during the past two years. Among 
those areas showing significant improvement were diagnosing student 
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learning needs, a knowledge of a variety of teaching techniques, and 
developing classroom materials. The least amount of improvement (though 
still improved) occured in the areas of civic involvement and career 
planning. 

In the area of personal growth the acceptance of self, other cultures, 
other teachers, other persons in the classroom and community input improved 
with about 25% of the apparent change due to the presence of Teacher Corps* 
^•hile ability to deal with ambiguity and authority were not improved much. 

This data would seem to indicate significant improvements in teacher personal 
and professional growth within the context of the local schools. This 
would indicate a significant level of accomplishment of the objective. 

2. Will provide information in order that the school becomes a community- 
based service agency. 

3. Will modify its program of studies so that curricula represent the 
multi-cultural aspect of the neighborhood and community. 

These two objectives, and their supporting data are presented together to 
represent and highlight the collaborative , sharing nature of the program 
objectives; an interchange of resources, ideas and skills, to and from the 
school. 

Several items and much direct information relate to these objectives. Item 
6, Section C, Appendix D - ''Acceptance of community input to the classroom." 
Almost all teachers found this applicable, all schools indicated this had 
sigflif icantly improved with 25% to 50% of the improvement due to the presence 
of identical results. Item 5, 6, 7, 9 in section A, Appendix A also clearly 
support an increase in community input to the school. In short, the response 
indicates an "across-the-board" increase in community based education, and 
the multi-cultural aspects of the school community. 

Additionally, the schools have come to use many community agencies available 
within their attendance boundaries through intern community activities and 
the work of the school representatives. 

i^. Will assist in encouraging the providing of opportunities for a repre- 
sentative neighborhood council to become active in school policy decision, 
planning and implementation. 

The objective has been accomplished in one school, Irving Elementary School 
(a Portal School), partially accomplished in two schools (Rocky Ford and 
Ignacio) and not accomplished in Washington Elementary School. As a part 
of the Cycle VII program, the two Portal Schools have established these 
councils during the Winter and Spring of 1972. The Satellite schools are 
expected to develop such councils ; rior to the termination of the Cycle VII 
program. 
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All four of our program schools have moved toward the school level program 
objectives to a significant degree. The area of smallest increase is in 
the establishment of school instructional councils. This is a focus of 
the Cycle VII program. 



Intern Level Program Objectives 

1. Hill identify and demonstrate his effectiveness in task groups made up 
of interns, team leaders and cooperating teachers. 

2. I7ill demonstrate an ability to identify individual (personal) goals 
as well as team goals and to set deadlines for meeting them. 

3. Will demonstrate his skills in utilizing information gained from 
college, school, and neighborhood in order to determine his team's 
and/or his students' learning needs. 

4. Will demonstrate his ability to participate with students in setting 
instructional goals. 

5. Will identify and perform the essential educational skills for use in 
an individualized, competency-based curriculum, 

6. Will perform the essential elements of competency-based education 
system and community-based program within a participative philosophic 
framework, 

7. Will cottmunicate functionally in the language (Spanish or Ute ) used 
in his school community. 

8. '^^ill demonstrate a functional understanding of his culture and the 
culture of those with whom he is working. 

9. V7i 11 identify and demonstrate skills required to identify and relate 
to groups and individuals important to the schooling process within 
the community, 

10. Will demonstrate his skills in a systematic se If -assessment procedure 
which provides him with meaningful feedback from those individuals in 
constant contact with him. 

Interns are, of course, the central product of any Teacher Corps pro- 
gram. Their level of skills accomplishment and satisfaction really reflect 
the impact of the total program. The actual objectives achieved by the 
interns go far beyond the list presented, both in terms of the breadth and 
depth of the objectives (see Appendix B for a set of intern competencies 
for Cycle V interns). In order to complete their program for certification 
and graduation, these competencies had to be achieve^}. 
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The Cycle V program started with 34 interns. One intern dropped 
out of pre-service and was replaced. During the year 1970 - 1971, four 
interns dropped from the program, three because of medical reasons, one 
because of inability to adjust to the program. During the Summer of 
1971 two interns were de-selected because of inadequate performance. 
During the. Fall of 1971, two interns dropped from the program, again 
for personal adjustment reasons. This left 26 interns (a 76% retention 
rate ). 

Of the reiiaining interns, two failed to complete the total program 
of certification because c.f .th<ifir failure tc^'coiftplete^gpeGiar tcnir^e re- 
quirements, dr-'.rjpite the efforts xnf^thc staff to set' lap* optional paths ""or 
Tanchdr Certif icati6n. Boeh-graduatt^d easi-ly, biit through a -lack- of effort, 
failed to aquire a Colorado Tcaching-Gcrtif icate • 

The Summer of 1970 - 1971 saw the biggest changes in the intern pro- 
gram, when all further course work was modularized, and the volunteer 
component began full swing. The adjustment to these factors was accomplished 
by December of 1971. 

Intern Placement: 

As of now, our figures on placement while encouraging, are incomplete. 
One intern on the Ignacio team was hired as a regular teacher. No other 
position was available in Ignacio. Ti70 interns were hired in Rocky Ford. 
No other positions were available. Figures for Pueblo District ^60 are 
incomplete, but we know of one intern who has been hired. The Pueblo sit- 
uation is compounded by a shift to a "Middle School** configuration. This 
configuration has caused a shift in pupil/teacher ratio that has caused 
an over abundance*' of contracted teachers. We have assurance from District 
#60 that as many interns as possible will be hired. 

Other interns have found positions throughout Northern New Mexico 
and Southern Colorado, ranging from HEP counselors to Adult Basic Education 
Tutors. Several are going on to graduate school. We have little doubt 
that all of our interr^will have positions by September 1972. The recruiting 
response has been very favor^^Mt^, witti interns tnking preference over all 
other teacher candidates. 



Communica tions Component Program Ob jectives 

1, To establish communications between all role levels and components, 
such that all levels and roles see the levels of oounnunications as 
adequate and effective. 

This objective was assessed by asking program participants to describe 
their level of communications to all other role levels on a 1 to 5 scale, 
with 1 representing an inadequate level , 3 and adequate level, and 5 an 
excellent level of communications. The results of this compilation can 
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be found in Appendix C. Several general conclusions can be drawn from the 
data: 

1. Community representatives: adequate, lowest in communication 
with education and psychology professors 

2. Interns: adequate in all sectors 

3. Co-operating teachers: adequate in all school sectors: adequate 
to inadequate with college personnel, TC staff and the Central 
Office. 

U. Team Leaders: adequate in all sectors 

5. Other teachers: adequate with most sectors excpet TC staff and 
Central Office. 

6. Principals: adequate in all sectors 

7. Education Professors: adequate in general, low with co-operating 
teachers and teacher aides. 

8. Psychology professors: adequate in general, low with co-operating 
teachers, interns, teacher aides, community representatives. 

9. Teacher Corps staff: adequate in most areas, lower with team 
leaders and cooperating teachers. 

10. Central Office: adequate in general, low with other teachers, 

co-teachers, interns, teacher aides and community representatives. 

The objectives of effective, adequate communications were ^chi-eved to 
an adequate degree or better, as seen by the results secured. However, 
several weak points are seenbetv'can professors and-in-school personnel, 
and between TC staff and team leaders and co-operating teachers. These 
areas will be rectified by the communications component of Cycle VII. 



APPENDIX B 
OBJECTIVES FOR INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE AND 
SYSTEf-lATIC PLAN FOR REACHING OBJECTIVES 



Section II 
Objectives Eor Institutional Change and 
Systeci^ic Plan for leaching Objectives 



The Portal School concept becomes the focus of the SCGG-Teacher Corps 7th 
Cycle proposal, As envisioned by representatives of the community, the school 
district, and the college who have participated in the conceptualization of it 
since January, 1971, it embraces the features listod below: 

I. The Community 

A. It intenaifies and more highly systematizes the involvement of the 
communities in the education of its children. 



B. It provides entry at two levels for community involvement: 



1, The level of direct involvement in decisions that affect the 
children, through participation in community meetings about 
the coliool, serving as teacher aides in the building and 
participating in instructional unit planning meetings, as 
well as Portal School Coun^iil meetings, and serving as paid 
communl».:y repreoer.t^tives to iclentf-fy community resources and 
to provide linkages between school district personnel and 
parents of children in the communitj/. 

2. The level of professional involvement through the upward 
mobility opportunities described in the career ladder concept. 

II. The School District 



A» Through the implementation of the teacher center operating in the 
portal schools, it operational izes an in-service training program 
for teachers and school building administrators that reduces in- 
efficiency in using college resources to meet their needs • 

B. It provides a ccstitral point for community people and school distric 
people to find the balance where these two components and the 
college can interact most meaningfully and profitably for the 
benefit of the children. 

C. Through its commitment to the philosophy of Teacher Corps It pro- 
vides the opportunity to address the problem of integrating multi- 
cultural life styles directly and aggressively. The distribution 
of ethnic groups in the schools most directly involved in this 
project presents a unique opportunity to realize significant pro- 
gress in this area. 



III. The College 

A. The por1:al school and the intern program provides the opportunity 
to field-test the learning modules developed in the 5th Cycle 
Program and that are continuing to be developed from the under- 
graduate, through the Master of Arts in Teaching level. This 
latter program will be implemented at SCSC in the Fall of 1972e 

B. The opportunity to be influenced by, as well as to influence, a 
dynsiv^ic program of change and experimentation, such that resultant 
changes will occur within their own educational environment. 

The proposal presented in these pages is an ambitious and complex challenge** 
It features some exciting experimental dimensions that hold high potential for 
learning, and implements several programs that through analysis of the SCSC 5th 
Cycle and many others throughout the country, now have a solid, proven found- 
ation and a history of eucccsc. 

Two schools in Puoblo School District #60 will become portal schools — 
Irving Elementary rnd Fountain Elem^^ntary, Irving School has participated in 
the 5th Cycle proguata, and rruch '/ork has boon done in the Fountain School and 
community since January, 1971, in preparation for, and anticipation of, its 
role in the 7th Cycle program^ In addition to thcjie two schools, two to four 
other elementary schools that fall within the po^^erty guidelines will be de- 
signated and prepared for ::oles ns "satellite" schools. 

The main differences between the two designations arc as follows: 

1. the portal schools will have a slightly larger contingent 
of interns; and 

2, ^-.hey will serve as teacher centers, the hubs of most of the 
iu-service educational programs for the district. 

Satellite schools, however, will have a Teacher Corps staff member (role is 
described in Section XI) assigned as in the portal schools. 

This proposal calls for CO undergraduate interns. Fifteen (15) will be 



asslgp.ed to fiach of liie pcTrV.r.l nchools; the remainder placed in the other 
participating schools. 

While the interns will have primary identification with one school, the 
operational plan will be a fluid one that allows for each intern to be exposed 
to each of the schools and their communities over the tx^o-year period. This 
will provide a broad based exposure since each community has different demo- 
graphic characterisitcs that represent a rather broad spectrum. This fluidity 
will also apply to the individual teachers and teaching teams within the 
participating schools. 

The main characteristics of this program can be helpfully locked at in 
terms of continuation programs and emphasis from 5th Cycle and the experimental 
components. The continuing programs are relatively new and innovative here but 
have a good history of value and success both in the SCSC 5th Cycle program and 
at other inotitutions. In the experimental component we are exploring territory 
that has a round philosophical or rational base but requires experimentation to 
develop a matLodology for implementation. 
Continuing Prof^rams 

1. A pre-service orientation and training program that involves school 
district administrative and instructional personnel as well as college 
personnel and acmraunity people. 

2. Continued movement toward increased modularization of learning 
experiences for teacher-^traiuerss in the development of teaching 
competencies. This approach snems to facilitate the movement toward 
individualized instruction at the college level. 

3. Continued, but somewhat refined, emphasis on field-based learning 
experiences for teachers-trainees. Interns will be moved through 
observational, teacher assistance and actual classroom instruction 
phases in a more sophisticated manner as a result of 5th Cycle 
experience; 



4. Broader and more extensive use of college personnel in the guidance 
and aoc5 stance of the field-based learner^ This goal should be more 
attainable with siyrty interns concentrated in the five schools in 
School District 60. 

Experimental Prof ^ram s 

1. A contip.uod effort to find the point of balance between where the 
ccnrnunity involx-ement focilitatfec and cnhr^nces the educational 
experience for the child vs where it hinders. Achi'^.vcment of this 
gonl will require nn openness for experimentation that is always 
accompaniej with ponsibilitica for frustration. The cotntnitrisnt 
rec;ui^:ed would be to experiment, to have secondary alternatives 
available and to nxperinent asain until the goal is achieved or 
until the altecnative? have been G2chau3tcd. 

2. A second experimental feature centers around the implementation of: 
the "careen Indr^er" conccipt. This in ba*5ically an attempt to open 
new entry levels for people who desire to become involved in the 
educational procesrj. For para-prof efloiornls (community people) this 
mociis providing piogrwn that may allow them to achieve through an 
AoA,^ le^'o.l — perhaps B.A, or higher Cor thoae with exceptional 
q'ralitiow, aMlLtien, and raotivationo For professional personnel, 
iu-r=crvi.cc programs wuld be ^^^Tfered through the M/iT program at 

sex ar.a the doctoral level with cooperating colleges and universities, 

I-Thile thir holds exciting poocibilitiec for up-grading the quality 
of instruction in the elementary cchoolfiy it would also require 
heavier ccmmitmeiits and involvement from college faculty to conduct 
on-site seminars, workshops and independent studies to meet in- 
dividual needs — all for graduate credit. 

A Portal School Project staff person mil be assigned to each school 
in the project. Their main responsibilities would be to assist in 
identifj'J.ng needs in the buildings r-s thoy arisa, to coordinate those 
with the other school buildinvjs, to ur.r/iffi programs to meot those 
needs end to identify and provide rer^ources for bringing about what- 
ever value, attitudinal and behavioral changes are desired by all 
parties involved • 

3. Perhaps the most critical of the experimental components is the one 
focusing on the communications system and climate that will be re- 
quired to facilitate the success of the program. 

The system will require a climate of openness, trust, and willingness 
to prnvida and accept feedback relative to the functioning of the 
pro;;r:.n:a. The sr.me degree of openness would apply at each level of 
functioning and between each level. In effect, the attempt if? the 
application of a basic classroom precept to a much larger and more 
complex system. The precept is that to facilitate learning, the 



first step is to establish a good learning climate or atmosphere. 
Rephrasing the precept, we would say that for the system to become 
saif-correcting a climate needs to exist within, that contains the 
above mentioned ingredients — openness, trust and willingness to 
provide and accept feedback from any source- — ^relative to the function- 
ing of the system. In closed systems, changes are made on the basis 
of limited, therefore distorted, and tightly controlled feedback 
sources. 

Tlie establishment and maintenance of this communications system will 
be discussed and described in detail in Appendix A to this 
proposal. 

In summary, the portal school project embraces the following concept: 

1. Cooperation of three major constituencies (school district, 
community, and college) in accepting and sharing joint 
responsibility for the education of children. 

2. Open, non-graded classrooms characterized by the following: 

a. individualised instruction 

b. teacher assignments based on competencies 

c. a recognition, acceptance and affirmation of the multi- 
cultural life styles and backgrounds of the children in 
the clsssroom. 

3. An extensive in-service, predominantly on-site, training 
program for teachers in the school district. 

k» A broad, field-based trainfrxg program for teacher-trainees 
(Teacher Corps Interns) that emphasize modularized learning 
in the development of specific competencies. 

5. A career-ladder concept that gJ^/es community people entry 

?.nto the educational oynto.r^ r.t v'ivying levels of involvement. 

6« The development of: a communications and human relations systems 
model that affirms the value of each member and is committed 
to providing each individual the opportunities he needs to 
develop and realize hia potential — again from the child in 
the classroom to the top of the hierarchical structures with- 
in the system. 

Assessment of Needs 

As a .:.r..r.:lt of proposal planning the community has assessed its needs 



as follows: 



!• To develop a sense of active input into the education of its young 
people. 

2. To develop the school as a central unifying force in the communities « 

3. To develop cultural and recreational centers for the community. 

^. To develop, with the college and school district, the total community 
resources for the education of children. 

The school district has assessed its needs as follows: 

1. To provide for upwarc3 mobility for all staff members: teachers, aides, 
interns, community members, and administration, 

2. To develop competencies on the part of its staff for the identification 
and diagno^sis of learning problems and prescription of learning 
actix'itles to solve the problems. 

3. To develop and disseminate to all district schools curricular materials 
and methods to promote increased learning for children. 

4. To cooperate with the community anrT college for the purpose of bring- 
ing together all the reco-irces aveilabie for improving the educational 
process. 

5. To develop staf>:lng dif .^ernntxated p.^.tterns which best utilize school 
staff competencies, college personnel v.ud community resources for 
improved learning. 

6. To provide the kind of 5:i::n£C *:rsra:'.r.g vihich will prepare prospective 
teachers to teach in selected school comia^tnities. 

The college has assessed ftp needs as fol?or/T: 

1. To develop a program w]ic:;r>by teachcv.ij uu.i teacher education candidates 
can continually improve thoir educi^' icp'^l skills. 

2. To develop a teacher education, ^vc^^ram is competency-based and field- 
tested. 

3. To institute an in-service program for college staff for the purpose 

of creating at the college level differentiated staffing, individualizeo 
Instruction, community involvement, and responsiveness to district and 

cor:'j::';:r:ity needs. 

^. To :.-tvolop learning modules dealing with the major competencies of 
toil '.^ or education. 



5. To create a connnunication system whereby all college competencies 
are brought to bare on the teacher education program of the college. 

Each of the three participating groups in the program also recognizes 

the need to develop a communications system which will provide for continuous 

exchange of information and ideas in an atmosphere of openness and cooperation. 

Objectives for Institutional Change 

School District Objectives 

A. Objcc Mve: In cooperation with the college community, the district 

will develop a career ladder during the summer of 1972 for all 

school staff members to continue beyond the life of the project. 

Sub^objectlves : 

a. Teachers will receive graduate credit beginning with the 1972-73 
school year for their participation in the education training of 
interns, teacher aides, and community members. 

b. Interns will begin their field-based teacher pre-scrvice education 
program in July, 1972. 

c. Teacher aides will begin their service and training program in 
August, 1972, designed to equip them with the knowledge and skills 
necessary to function effectively in the school and community. 

d. Community representatives will participate in a pre-service train- 
ing program in November, 1971. 

2» Objective : A continuing in-service program will be instituted which 

will provide consultant services and field-based implementation for 

the identification and diagnosis of learning problems and prescription 

for remediation. 

Sub-objectives : 

a. A series of workshops will be conducted over a two-year period 
C1972-1974) utilizing college and outside consultants for the 
purpose of training teachers in dealing with the Identification, 
diagnosis, and prescription techniques* 



In conjunction with the workshop on individualization, staff 
members will engage in case studies with selected students in 
which they will field test skills learned in the workshops. 

c. Workshop participants will in turn serve as consultants to 

other members of the school staff and the staffs of other schools. 

C. Objective ? The school district will initiate, test, and when it 
proves succt5ssful, adopt an innovation as a regular part of its 
curriculum and offer the innovation to other interested schools and 
districts. 

Sub-objectives ; 

a. By the summer of 1974*, resource centers consisting of materials, 
methods descriptions and available consultant lists will have . 
been established. 

b. These resource centers will be, ds sponsored by the school 
district, college, and community, a regular part of the college 
education program and be available to all schools. 

D. Objective : In cooperation with the conmunity and college, the district 
will establish clearly defined lines of communication and appropriate 
activities for school-community members. 

Sub-objectives : 

a. By January, 1973, a community council for each Portal School and 
the satellite schools will have been established- The council 
will consist of school-community members, school administration 
and staff, and college representation. The function of the-council 
will be to serve as an advisory committee to the college ad- 
ministration ^rid school district Board of Education for purposes 

of planning, implementing, and evaluating the school program. 

b. A continuing program of in-service conducted by the college, 
district, and community aides foir parents of the school community 
will be established by September, 1973. The purpose of the 
program will be to help parents augment the educational effort 

of the school while, at the same time, reaffirming the linkage 
between the school and the community. 

c. Parents and school-community members will be offered a program 



which will include a high school diploma completion component 
and training in entry level skills for careers in the world of 
work. 

6m Community resources, both physical and personnel, will be 

identified and incorporated into the total curriculum of the . 
school. 

e^ Knowledge of, and work in the community, will be a part of each 
staff members in-service training program. Staff members can 
be released from team assignments periodically for such activities. 

Objective ; The school, college, and community will cooperatively 

work toward the development of differentiated staffing patterns which 

will allow for the maximum utilization of iche competencies of teachers, 

teacher aides, interns, and community representatives, 

Sub^objectives ; 

a. Teaching teams will be developed around age grouping of students* 
Each team will consist of a team leader, three to four teachers, 
one to two teacher aides, two to four interns and one or more 
community representatives. Each team will initially rely upon 
existing competencies but will also develop additional competencies 
in individual members to overcome team deficiencies. 

b. A continuous in-service program, utilizing school staff and college 
professors, will be provided each. of the participating schools. - 
These resource people will serve the teams as consultants in help- 
ing them assess their competencies, develop strategies for maximum 
team effort and increase the teams' potential for educating 
students. 

c. In addition to a special focus on staffing patterns, the curriculum 
of the Portal Schools and their satellites will include, for 
children, an awareness of vocational opportunities. This vocational 
awareness will be incorporated into the regular curriculum and will 
not constitute a separate strand of the curriculum. 

P» Objective : Each staff member in the five schools will receive the 
experience and training necessary to enable him to go into any dther 
school or community with similar characteristics and operate at max- 
imum efficiency without having to undergo intensive orientation and 
in-service. 



Sub-objective : 

a. In addition to the activities listed above, each intern at the 
conclusion of his training will be encouraged to seek employment 
in several district's communities which are similar to communities 
in which he took his undergraduate training. Among the districts 
to which he might apply would be the district in which he took his 
undergraduate training. 

b. Regularly employed staff members, after appropriate experience in 
one or more of the participating schools, will be encouraged to 
transfer to other schools in the district as one alternative for 
the purpose of dissGiair.c*/.:?-rg effective innovations. 

In its commitment to the Portal School Project for Public School District 

60, the basis for the 7th Cycle Teacher Corps, Southern Colorado State College, 

has indicated several major long-range objectives in the earlier concept 

paper submitted June 30, 1971. I^ile the focus for the changes indicated in 

the objectives centers primarily within the Education Division of the college, 

a number of other divisions and departments will necessarily be involved in 

maximizing the achievement of these objectives. Hence, the Division of Education 

has a dual challenge in realizing its goals: 

1. to establish a procedure for restructuring its own department; and 

2. to present itself as an effective change £gent for influencing other 
departments/divisions to participate in the planning and realization 
of the Portal School Project. 

The objectives as stated in the concept paper are as follows: 
I. Moving toward the demonstration of competencies as the criteria for 
achievement; 

II. Structuring the program of teacher education around learning modules 
aimed at specific behavioral objectives in both the cognitive aud 
affective domains. 



111. Involving trainees more actively in planning their programs; 
,1V, Developing a "career ladder" approach to professional preparation, 
integrating the above steps from the training of para-professionals 
through the education of teachers of teachers, 
V, Modifying the role of field personnel in the teacher education program. 
The philcj^ophy on which these objectives are based is expressed in the 
following pairs of alternative view?;: 

1, field-based vs classroom-based; 

2, competency-based vs cognitive-based; and 

3, participation-based vs pre-planned activities 

The changes implicit in these alternatives are ones of focus and emphasis 
rather than exclusion. For example, when we talk of field-based vs classroom- 
based activities we are speaking of a shift in emphasis rather than challeng- 
ing the use of classroom activities. The use of field-based activities is 
much more supportive of developing competencies than the use of traditional 
classroom lectures, discussions and demonstrations because the teacher- 
trainee has the opportunity to immediately experiment with and practice 
new concepts and methodologies in a live situation as opposed to the art- 
ificially constructed environments of the college classroom. 

The most significant dimension of the field-based concept is the community 
participation in the entire elementary education program outlined in the Portal 
School concept. The inclusion of the community in the term "field-based," 
and the degree. of community participation already experienced and anticipated 
during the next few years may be the most unique and significant feature of 
this proposed project • The implications for readiness on the part of cbllege 
faculty to deal effectively with this dimension poses some difficult problems 



which will be described in more detail later, along with the plans for dealing 
with them. 

In developing a strategy for achieving the kind of institutional change 
objectives stated above, a commitment seems necessary to avoid as much as 
possible the "do as I say, not as I do" kind of thinking and behavior. If, 
for example, the Education Division of the college ultimately develops a 
wide-Ciinglng set of learning modules with specific behavioral and affective 
asse.Toable objectives identified for its students, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the credibility of these learning devices and approaches will 
be much higher to the studeiits if they are accompanied by some sense of 
awareness that they are born out of the faculty's own struggle to assess 
its own competencies and teaching methodologies. The same principal 
would apply in the inclusion of community participation in the education- 
al process. The credibility of the college representative giving instruc- 
tion on community development and involvement would be greatly lessened if 
he himself were unable to modify his verbal behavior sufficiently to 
establish a good communicative relationship with people who are at a 
different educational level. The "Do as I say, not as I do'Yprobleim is 
compounded by the willingness of the public to set college people on a 
status level that isn't reality-based. This, too, must be mutually worked 
on by the constituencies involved in interaction processes. 

Under:).ying the statements of specific long-range objectives is a 
more critical, though perhaps more general, objective. The degree of 
success that the Portal School Project achieves is probably proportional 
to the degree that ain effective feedback system is developed within each 



of the components and sub-components and between each of those components* 
While there may be some philosophical argument about the extent to which 
man is a self-correct'^ng mechanism, there is little question about the 
need for continuous undistorted feedback and Information for him to modify 
his behaviors and attitudes to whatever extent he is capable. 

While much work needs to be done in this area, the concept of the 
feedback system has already been estn'^lished in the work of the community, 
schocl district and college that led up to the development of the concept 
paper. It has continued throughout the development of this proposal, in - 
that at each stage of its development specific reaction meetings have been 
held for the purposes of getting feedback that has led to its final draft 
form. 

In addition, workshops for each of the components are envisioned 
throughout the life of the project to maintain the system. Also periodic 
workshops involviiig mixtures of each component will be held for system 
maintenance purposes. While much of this **process" maintenance can be 
accomplished at the various assessment points that id.ll be established to 
check on ''task*' accomplish .ments, it would seem important to set aside 
time, for key people, devoted entirely to the human relations or "process" 
issues that will inevitably arise in the functioning of so complex a project 
as this. Any workshops that deal with process functioning should be facil- 
itated by outside consultants who have a high degree of familiarity with 
the scope and nature of the project. This communications process-feed- 
back system is described in detail in Appendix A to this proposal. 

The overall needs on which these objectives are based are contained 
in the following statements. 

(A) The resources of the college must be more accessible and res- 
ponsive to the school district and its communities. 

For the school district, this means more extensive field-brsed programs 



provided by the college that deal with inservice needs of its instruction- 
al staff. The teacher -center concept (Appendix E) along with the career ladder 
concept^ described in Section XII for professional people and Section IX for 
community para-professionals, x^lll combine to provide a vehicle to meet these 
teacher retraining and in-service training needs. 

Since many of the in-service and re-training requirements of instruc- 
tional staff will evolve around specific community characteristics, a much less 
distant relationship between the college and community must be established. 
The Portal School Councils and the direct contact of professors in the school 
building with community people will make this possible. Workshops involving 
membership from all three components will also be a part of the in-service 
training program for each of these components. 

'^Accessibility'*, as used here, has two diminsions: (1) making resources 
from the college more readily attainable to the community and school district, 
and (2) allowing itself to be more subject to influence and change and mod- 
ification of its own programs as it develops an increased awareness of the 
requirements of the communities and institutions it tries to serve. 

(B) The need to improve the quality of the educational experience for 
its o\m students, both undergraduate and graduate. 

The focus of many programs seems to center around the above statement 
as it relates to children in the public schools. The rationale is often 
overlooked that his same concern should extend through the IHE programs, 
particularly in the teacher education program. It would seem more likely 
that teacher trainees would be better equipped to facilitate positive 
learning experiences in the field if their own base of learning were a more 



dynamic and postive one. The college is in the process of modifying its 
teacher education program in several major ways to fulfill that need. 
Teacher Corps has been and can continue to be a significant facilitator 
and contributor to this process. 

(C) The need to identify the factors and dynamics necessary to 
achieve a climate and environment that embraces multi-cultural life 
styles^ that operates on principles of inclusion rather than exclusion. 

This need is as pressing today on the college campus as it is in 
the community and in the public si^hools. The Seventh Cycle Portal School 
Project will address itself aggressively to that problem in all three 
components both in continuing experimentation and in the application of 
experiential data gathered from the 5th Cycle Program. 
Systematic Plan for Reaching Objectives 

In looking at the plan for reaching those"#bjiectives it is necesc^ary 
to see them in two perspectives: (1) Where they are in the current 
stage of development, and (2) what is envisioned over the next few years. 

Objectives I and II can be reviewed and projected simultaneously. 
The Education Division Faculty at SC3C has planned for some time the 
development of an MAT (Master of Arts in Teaching) program to become 
operant in the Fall of 1972« This program is conceived as a competency- 
based, field-based curriculum that centers around a modularized approach 
to developing specific competencies. Fifth Cycle Teacher Corps has developed 
a comprehensive list of teacher competencies dtfitcn from the community people 
in the school districts which S.C.S.C. Teacher Corps is now. serving, from 
the instructional teams in those same districts and from the Education 
Division Faculty. Since June, 1971, both Education faculty and Psychology 
faculty having been* writing instructional modules aimed at developing those 



competencies* As of Fall term, 1971 6_ courses (Sec. VII, pp 12 & 13) have 1 
been implemented with the modularized approach to learning in both 
departments* 

In addition the faculty of the Education Division has employed che 
services of Dr. Bob Houston and Dr. Ron Bigelow for workshops in writing 
behavioral objectives and instructional modules. Over the next three 
years it is planned to have developed a systematized program for the 
development of teacher competencies. Ultimately these competencies will 
be sequenced in such a way that the same courses will be used for both 
undergraduate teacher trainees and graduate students. Minimum completion of 
modules standards can be established for each student level involved in 
the teacher education program with all work aimed at the development of the 
same competencies. 

This then leads to Objective III, involving trainees more actively 
in planning their programs, The implication of this objective is the 
individualization of instruction at the IHE level. Achievement of this 
objective provides the **checks and balance'* mechanism to guard against 
the uniformity that might be the outcome of the first two objectives if 
this counter force were not present. Modularization at one and the same 
time tends toward uniformity, but almost forces individualization in the 
assessment of student progress and in the designing of field-based studies 
thnt allow the teacher trainee to realize the potential of his own unique 
attributes, talents, and interests. As has been noted, some courses have 
been completed at the undergraduate level and are ready for delivery during 
the last year of the fifth CycLa Education Division faculty are actively 
experimenting with i^riting modules for the new MAT program. By the end of 
the 7th Cycle, it is planned that all tjndergraduate and graduate courses 
that lend themselves to modularization will have been implemented. 



The two years following Seventh Cycle vTOuld be spent in refining those 
courses after the experience base has been established. 

This entire process would necessitate a much closer communicative 
relationship with each student for two-way feedback re - the student's 
experience with the various learning modules as well as other aspects of the 
field ard clansroom experience. The involvement of the trainees in the 
planning of their programs is seen a^ a scaled activity; i.e. it would 
gradually increase throughout the two-year period as their knowledge and 
experience base is broadened so that their input is based on more complete 
awareness of the complexities of the educational experience. 

Objective IV - The Career Ladder 

With the development of the teacher center concept at the IGE schools 
involved in this project and a much more extensive on-site inservice 
education program at both the undergraduate and graduate level, the career 
ladder provides opportunities for advancement through the baccalaureate 
program for interns, certainly through the envisioned MAT program for 
school district instructional and administrative staff, and hopefully, through 
other cooperating IHE's, even the doctoral level might be achieved by some. 

Simultaneously, the •'portal" school would become an entrance for many 
community people who wish to find a niche in the educational process. It 
is quite conceivable that many could achieve through an A. A. degree level, 
and some through the higher level programs of the college. In addition, 
many community people would have opportunities through training programs to 
develop in many para-professional areas. This objective, as it relates to 
community people particularly, is the balance system to assure continued, 
active and constructive involvement in the school once they have made 
initial entry. 



As conceived here, it also provides the opportunity for instructional 
staff to experience dynamic relevance in their graduate program, as com- 
pared to the more routine and sedentary experience of getting graduate 
credit in more or less traditional classrooms for the purpose of qualifying 
for additional merit increases • 

Objective V - Modifying the Role of Field Personnel in the Teacher 
Education Program. 

Traditionally, the stjrtem of student teacher supervision has left 
something to be desired in terms of both efficiency and maximum use of 
professor resources. The localization in this Seventh Cycle Proposal, of 
sixty (60) interns distributed throughout approximately five (5) schools in 
the same school district (Pueblo School District 60) will certainly increase 
time efficiency for college supervisory personnel. In addition, it should 
allow for the professor to bring his own resources to bear more effectively 
on larger numbers of interns sharing similar problems at the same time. 

At the present time the Education Division is developing a plan to 
place intern teams made up of students from the regular teacher education 
program into other schools in the district. This reflects a .continuing* ^.ffott 
to incorporate leamings from the Teacher Corps program into the iuahitutiou- 
al change objectives. At the same time it will provide a vehicle for closer 
interaction and communication between Teacher Corps staff and Education 
Division staff. The results of this planned effort and its implementation 
\ will be included in the 7th Cycle final evaluation. 

. The final and underlying objective is the establishment of a self- 
correcting, self-maintaining communications-human relations systems model. 
The theoretical framework for this model is provided by the Harvey, Hunt, 
and Schroeder theory of belief systems that tperate within individuals* 



The research of Harvey and associates indicates several very clear areas 
where growth could occur in adults that would have highly positive resul- 
tant effects on the children in the classroom, A major goal therefore of 
this 7th Cycle Teacher Corps is to provide as many opportunities for growth 
in those areas as possible to the administrators, teachers, community 
piiople cixd interns who participate in this program. The areas identified 
are (1) expanding tolerance levels, for stress and uncertainty, (2) lessening 
dependence on authority figures, (3) increasing openness to new experiences 
and experimentation. 

The communications system would require three stages of development: 

A, The Orientation Phase 

B, The Implementation Phase 

C, The Maintenance Phase 
A, Orientation Phase 

This phase wuld be accomplished for all program participants during 
preservice. It would include a full explication of the conceptual systems 
theory, its implications for change in education and its relationship to 
the human communication process, as well as to other closely related theories 
of human behavior and communication. It would also include a description 
of open and closed systems of communications and the rationale for the open 
system required for this program. Finally it would include the collection 
of data about the interns, teachers, community people and administrators 
through the use of the TIB teiat of Harvey, Hunt and Schroedar. 

The Implementation Phase 

This phase would begin during pre-service with formal initiation being 
the first human relations-group process experience for the participants in 
the program. The tone for future process tjrpe interactions would be estab- 
lished in this first experience. That is, they would not be traditional 



sensitivity or encounter groups. Along with that dimension would be some 
clear task and goal orientations centering around the areas identified for 
growth that are mentioned ^bove.* In addition there would be a highly 
content oriented debriefing program following eacrfi process experience 
designed to place the experience in the framework of the project and the 
comniuni oat lens system. 

The implementation phase would continue thuouj^hout the entire first 
year of the project. Each partlaipant at each role level would be encouraged 
to, and have the opportunity to, participate in two workshop experiences 
in a retreat setting during the fi'jst year. Tliese workshopa wuiilri be designed 
to provide an opportunity for self-renewal and re-assessment of individual 
growth in the program. Again they would have some -accompanying goal or task 
focus along with the process emphasis that would allow the individual to 
assess himself along the lines cf his handling of ambiguity, handling of 
authority problems and his willingness to experiment *^ith his behavior in the 
classroom as well as with other members; of the program; e.g. peers, authority 
figures, etc. Again the debriefing sessions following the workshops would 
occur. 

' During the interveriang periods, between these workshops, Teacher Corps 
staff would be primary reinforcers of the learning experiences of the work- 
shops — a critical- function. 
The Maintenance Phase 

During the course of the first year of the program^ individuals would 
emerge and be identified who have the facility or potential for serving as 
communications links between people. The maintenance phase would be estab- 
lished during the second year with these people receiving intensive training 



in communications, leadership and group process okills and having the 
opportunity to practice those skills immediately in the system in which 
they are working. Tbay become identified and established as maintonance 
people. Their responsibilities by this point should not be too demanding 
since everyone who volunteers to participate will have contributed through 
their own growth to a much more open communications system than they have 
evsr exporienced before. It is anticipated that it will be to a large 
degree, a self-perpetuating and self«correcting\ystem by tko end of the " 
Tth Cycle. . Thoj^e .p<^oples» skills could perhaps more profitably be used 
in other school systems or buildings within the district as the concept 
of open classrooms and individually guided education programs expands. 

At the end of the implementation phase, the TIB instrument would be 
given .to the participants in the program to provide some hard ijata about 
growth and change at the individual level. A final testing point would 
he at the end of the cycles After the second test, however, individuals 
could exercise the right to know the results of their test. A technique 
for this procedure has been d&veloped; and when followed with care It could 
contribute some exciting new norms to the feedback system that is being 
established, as well as helpful information to the individual as to his 
progress. It is essential to recognize the individual's choice as to how 
and in which direction he wishes to grow. 

A more complete rationale for the communications system and its implic 
ations for eduontlonal innovation and change is contained in Appendix A 
to this proposal. 

The model for the communications system Is coiitainea in graphic rep- 
resentation in thft pages following. 
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Section IX p(MiUNITY>BASED EDUCATIOI-I 
A, lilanning Cor.irr.ittee for Portal School 

The Fountain Cornraunity School Planning Co::i*iittee began aeeting in January of 
1971. This . coqr.iittec-.;ConGistG of the five principals, school district admin- 
istration personnel, teachers, college persbnnel, Teacher Corps representor* 
tives> and conir.:unity raeDbers for the two lortal School attendance creas, 

Tlie coL2i;;unity nienbers foruied a sub-cociaittee which included cbrriaunity nenbers 
frci.: both Portal Schools, This corxilttee. was also broken down to forra a con- 
taunity cori-:ittee frou both Portal Schools, The following are the long range 
objectives which the corjr.iunlty conraittee has identiii^^d for the conii;:unity: 

1, To develop a sense of active input into the education 
of its young people. 

2. To see the realization of the school as a central unifying 
force in couiinunities that have little holding thera to- 
gether besides proKinity. 

: 3. To see the development of cultural and recreational 

centers as an outgrowth of this involveLient . 

4. To experience, with the school district, the realization 
of the development and coordination of total .conraunity 
resources in the education of its children. 

The Teacher Corps staff, with the cooperation of school officials r.nd teachers 

has already facilitated the awakening of a new spirit of involvement and 

enthusiasm and hope in the target connunities of Fountain and Irving schools. 

This present state has been largely cehtevad and the effort spearheaded by 

the Croso- Cultural Coordinator of the Teacher Corps staff. 



t 
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■B^ E:cpl.anfit:;.on q£ mortal School ::iannin^^ Co:.u:nitt3e 
Diegram 



Public Gchool 



Collage 




Main Conr:.ittee 



lortal Gchocl T 



ERIC 



1. ThG Mortal Gchool planning Committee is uade up of people fron 
the public school, the college and the cora^unity. 

2, Tlie coix:unity has two sub-corxiittees (Founts in- Xrving) which 
gives direct input to the ncin corriaittee, 

C. ^rir!i^itv rerao ns Involved in the Plannig-? of Gorur^iun itv^Bcsed Zducationt^^ 
The ueuberg of , both cocaaunity cousait tees,. 'Irving Gchool Corrinunity Cou::.ittee 
tind Fountain Comunity Coraiv.it tee have liecs. '"-volved in the planning of the 
cor:iraunity*s participation, and are l^^ed below: 
I rvia^ Gchool Gor:^.iunitv CorxiittQjj' ^ 

Dorothy Hilsinger, Jennie Torres, Sue Gary, 3ulogia iuertinez, Blanche Bcllou, 
Phyllis /.rendc, Ernie Roraero, iiat Lopaz, Sveljm iiartinez. 
Fquntein Sc hool Cor.in:unitv^Cor.:r::ittee : 

Onitc Fisher, iiariann Shriver, Ikncy -Joodbury, George Ibanez, Rose Ibanez, 
Violet Alvarado, Teresa lallezos. Jack Dice, Victor Roybal, Sva licntoya, 
Gerald Barbara, Josephine iiontez, l^lita Lobato, David ilontpya, Jessie Baca, 
Piary hestas, Garolee Saccooanno, Virginia Uilson, Jack Rabanquin, Betty Ralan- 
quin, Jennie Harpel, Aurora Eena, and Eloyd i^ena. 
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^rr::unitv B^sed ISducfltion^ CtalffinP: Pattern for Mortal Syhool.^ 
^^i^ni vQprdl nGtor : 
(Duties: 

I 1. Oversees the intern orientction to the coonunity fend 

\ 

develops a plan which -jill include the cor,"5:ianity^represent- 



ctives. 

2. Cversees the Coouunity-bcsed activities that tlj^ interns 

will be involved in, 
3» "Jill be responsible for the preparation of apjfropriate 

ar.-; enduents to the volunteer component y^with the assistance 

of interns, 

4, vJill be responsible for the training of interns in luethods 
of reaching and relating to p-r-rents of the children they 
teach during preservice and inservice, 

5, '/ill have full freedom -sitid responsibility to enter the schools 
to work with interns. Ground work for this has been laid in 
the two *^ortaI schools'* by the involvenent of the Cross- 
Cultural Coordinator in the present 5th cycle, 

6, Uill assist the college dcvclopLiont epooi alAct'-ji i« ocj^onoing. 
intern nodule coz^pletion, 

7, Will assist ca-Tr::unity reps, in understanding their role develop- 
ing leadership skills and understanding Mortal School voc^ibulary 

8, Will identify the needed coiJLiunity resourses, 

9, Uill be involved in the developuent of all workshops which have 
a coLJCiunity conponent during preservice and inservice. 



Gouiraunity-bcsed iiducction. .4 

This parscn has not been identified yet, hov;ever District #30 hati personnel 
in its present Corr^iunity Lieison Office who have the contoctc in the con- 
ounity as v/ell cs tho full freedo:.: to enter schools and accist in coDr:nanity 
related problems. These Linison Officers hcve worked with interns in the 
5th 3ycle and therefore, the coiixiunity coordinator v;ould be free to work v;ith 
interns in and out cf school 



^Role o f 3o ;x:u nitv Representative ; 

ii:e€ 



See duties under Volunteer Conponent. 



Co:r;.unity-b£ised Ztluccticn. .6 

2. GoLpunity-b ssGd .Sducc/Lion Activities . 

CoDiiunity'-baGGd ISduccticn activities in which the intem^'^Till be- trcinad 
to work* 

1. Interne will be required to visit houes of the students, 
not to diccuss probleus but to help in the deveiopuent of 
a cence of active input into the education of their youth 
children, 

2. Interns will be involved in setting up special interest classes 
during end '^f ter school hours both for school age children end 
cor^uunity :::e::ibGrG. These interest classes hcve been identified 

. by the coi±:unity rjie/abers as: crtj coolcing, sewins, shop, 
Cornish, groon^ins, end special hobby clubs. 

3. Interns will be involved in the developuient of culture. 1 end 
recreational centers in Tueblo's ecstside. 

4. Interns v/ill be involved in the setting up of tutoring prograus 
in school end out of school, cross -age or p£;rent tutoring^ 

Fm Liviaf! in the Jo:.7nunifciiF . 

The cccaunity representatives of the two Il'ortal Schools will be assigned to 
assist the interns in locating housing in the school neighborhood in which 
the intern will be Assigned, All interns will live in the neighborhood of 
the elcuentary school in which they will be doing their internship. 

G. College Credit 

College credit will be provided for the interns for the experiences provided 
in preservice v;hich v;ill serve to prepare then for the comunity-based 
education activities. This credit will be part of the credit given for pre- 
ERJC service. 



Interns alco receive credit for this prepcrstion while coa^pleting the 

n-crmr^n 5n rh^ rli! f f r.iviat courfloo dur^n^, InnerviCG, since the r^jority of the 
covVi^^r* included coi.:i-:unity-bo.Ged ::ioduleG. The section on '^socio-culturcl 
cc.i:po.nGnc4or:5" in the co::pGtency lict clso prepares interns for Ccriiaunity" based 
ISducr.ticn. (See Gection VZ'l) 

Ac specified in the cre-cervice plcn the InUeruc will ^-^y^^xiXx^u^. <*ui::wiiI,Ly^baaBd ^ 
educr.tion:,cf exporienco whidi wlTJ fi^ld-l-va/^ed. 

The cisht present corxmnity reps of the ;.ortal Gchcols x;ill be her.vily in- 
volved in the above trsinins of interns not only during preservice but .-^.Iso 
during inservice. These persons ^jre: (To be filled in after the 4 reps are 
selected at Fountain Gchool. ) 

H. Voluntee r Co:.iponent 

i — • 

I. CciMuunlty Representatives . 

Both ale::.antary licrtal Gchools have been broken down into four natural geo- 
graphical areas. Each area is represented by a co;?x2unity representative. 
These eight cor.r.:unity reps will v;orlc 15 hours per week and will be paid through 
Volunteer Component Funds. The eight cp;:x:unity reps' work will be coordin- 
ated by the Ccrxiunity Coordinator. 

In the present 5th Cycle, three such corx;unity reps are working in the Irving 
Sleiuentary School area £:nd are funded through the present Volunteer Conponent. 
Four co:.r.:unity reps are t/orking in the Fountain 21e:uentary Cchool area <r.nd 
are funded through the Coixmnity Bevelopnent Funds of the 7th Cycle Planning 
Grant fron the office of the. Bureau of Fxiucational Irof essional Developaont 
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It wcG found in the 5th 3ycle Volunteer Jo:;.ponent that the corx-;unity repc 
uere ;::ble to brid3e th3 3ap that hsd lor.3 prevented cor.ir:uni cation fror- dcvelop- 
-ins b3t^;aen pcrents and teccherc. The r^jority of the corxiunity reps* 
servicfio yere ccncentrated on the Chicano and other distdvantcged portions 
of the coi;x:.unity. Tlia following is a lict of duties which was adopted by the 
present coiu/.unity reps end will be used as a basis for the duties cf the 
7th cycle co:a-unity reps. 

^* The Luti es of th e Jc..::>unit v Representative. 

'IliG first thing the cori.:unity rep r..ust reiJier^ber ip that she Cor he) is working 
to holp brins about better co;.:i.iUnic2,tion betv;een the honas and the schools. The 
duties defined here are only a part of the job, as each rep's duties ::^ay vary 
as individuals co:^.:unities vary. iJlien a rep has learned the ropes, innovation 
then becones the Ucynote toTfis (or her) success in truly bridging the hona- 
school gap. 

A, Serving the school * 

1. Gat acquainted v/ith the teachers and school ad:.:inistrctor3 

2. Obtain records on children needed by the school 

a. Birth records 

b. Health records 

c. Changes cf address 

3. Help with kindergarten registrations 

4. Cbtain psychological testing and other periuission slips whore 
has been unable tc do so. 

5. Check on absentees --let teachers and adrdnistrators know v;hat 
prcblev.7S cause a chold to be chronically absent fron school. 
Help them solve the probleiu in an understanding way. 
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o. Br ins pr.rentc who have never cc::.e to the cchool to p-.rent 
teccher ccnferencec. Stcy durinc the conference to interpret 
for Lhe pcrent nnd teacher end to help ecch one feel :.iore ct 
ecce. 

7. Help teccherc identify problei^s of children that are caucins 
the te^ichers concern. 

:. . "Jhy is Jucn Ic.te for school every ncrnlns? 

b. 'Siiy dcGC li:.rir. fell ^;sleep In clasc every cfternoon? 

C. "Jorlc clccely v^ith school nurse. 

G. Tclce sick children hoLio if parent cannot do so, 

b. !}hech to see if child vho is ill hr.s seen the Doctor. 

c. Sxplcin in simple terns the need for personal hysiene 
to thci parent r.nd child. 

d. Help ptironts ::rrange cppcintnients for their children with 
doctors, clinics, dentists, optonetrists. 

D. Gervins parents r.nd the fcr.ily. 

1. 3et r.cqu::inted v;ith the fardly before trying to tcchle 
ony school prcble;.is. 

2. Listen to their probleivis with cor.:pr.ssion, patience nnd 
under s tandins . 

3. I^now the different resources to contact for every need 
the pr.rcnts have, such as 17clfnre, Cccial Gocurity, I-Iealth 
i^epnrtuent, social organizations. Legal /-id Services, 
priests, i-inisterc, Internrjl Revenue and other tax offices, 
clinics, doctors, etc. 

4. jrite letters for people who can't read or wtite. Head 
and explain their business :-.r.il to the:.:. 

5. iicplain the benefits of good education to children and 
parents . 

v3. i"or those eligible, get assistance in paying for book fees 
and school lunches, where this help is available. 

7. Rei:ind parents when milk nioney or school picture ucncy ^ 
should be sent. " ' ■ 

0. y.f possible, obtain and deliver clothing and shoes to 

fa:-.;ilies whose children don't have enough to wear to school. 

6. Arrange individual conferences with the teacher if the 
parent has c probla:?* to discuss regarding a child, 

10. At times, the hor.e-school rep will be used cs a sounding 
board for r:iarital problens. I'eep these confidences to 
yourself. Don't let yourself bcco:.;e personally involved. 
If you do, ycu.V7ill no longer be effective in helping the 
faiuily. • 



Co:;-v.unity-bcccd iZcuccticn 10 

11. Don^t vicit ^uct prcblc:;. f :.i.::.licG, ^:.ll on people frc:.i :.il 
\jcl\iG o2 life. 

C. Corvine children 

1. iickc fricndc with the child, rrcise hiu. 

2. -liicten to tGon-^^ers* probler.iG when they cgIc for help. .dvice 
the:., tc the beet of your cbility, or direct the:.i to the risht 
rcqourccG whore help ccn bo cbtsinad. 

3. 2nccurc3C hijh cchool dropoutc to tcl:e -.dv^ntcae of the !Iigh 
Ochool iJquivclcncy l.ro3rc::, Job "orpj or orbar pro3rc:^o cvcil- 
cblc. .-rrr.nge tectin3 or intervie:;c for the:.. 

4. Help children enroll in cur.r.:cr pro3rc^*G cuch r.c G:;ir::::in3, 
youth enrichv;.ent, etc. iJche cure they have r.dequetc trcnc- 
portr.tion. 

5. 'Rnp oocGionc** for younsctorc lcckin3 direction :zcy be ct.nrted 
by the repc. 

D. - ocrvice to IntcrnG. 

1. /^Gict interne in obtaininj housin3 in cchccl neighborhr^cd. 

2. Kelpc in providin3 neccGScry cricntnticn to the corraunity 
during prccervice. 

3. riolo internG in racking inif^ * ho;v.e visitctionG. 

4. ;^ciGtG interne in -..i-'iSndiuj co:.r:iunity"bsGOd pro3rcr.s of the 
Vclunteer Ccu.pcnent. 

Once the 7th '3ycle r.ro--ect hr.3 been funded the co::rnunity involvenent for the 



three per ticipa tins schoolc will be looked cX in light of the coraunity pr.rt- 
icipction of the two ilortiil Gchoolo when the interns arrive on the project 
cite for preccrvico. There v;ill be r. tGr.r.: of Uoixiunity Beps (4), working 
in ecch Hortcl School who will hr.ve p4:vticipr.t:ed in cc:.:..unity reps workGhopc 
oi:.:ilnr to the one hold in Ilovoiibei:, 1S71 for the preoent cor^^unity repc. 



See cttcched cgendo. 



Cc:r:.unlty-bGScd rilcluc^.tion 11 

3. IlntGnt to .'....end Volunteer 3o:.:pcnent . 

•.t the praccnt tir;.e the tx70 irortsl CchoolG hcve c colld brc'^id-bsioed co:r.iunlty 
:-nvclve;:.3nt co;;.ponant, "."t is hoped thct the ether three GchoclG, Ilellbeck, 
Goodnight and Jefferocn will, during the first two uonths cftar the interns 
crrive ::.t their schoci, to bejln their intership, look ct the co;.^-r::unity in- 
volve:.ient cspect cf the tvo present -ortcl -Dchcol cs ueil cs other corr.unity 
invo lve:\:ent pc t terns • 

These schools will er.ch set up "orxzunity involver.:cnt plr:n upon v;hich the 
principcl, teachers, cor-)r::unit3^ ;.:eubers, interns and school district licison 
counselors have C3reed. This plcn cust be one which fits the Gchool community 
cind should not be r.n e^ect duplicate cf the cnci found in the present Jortcl 
3chooi. Hov/cver, the idcT.s of the corr.:Unity involver-:cnt cf the two schools 
should be looked sX in scttin3 up this plci^n, 

Cncc this hcs been done the Volunteer Cor.:ponont will be'cnended to fit their 
plans of thj three pcrticip.:. ting .schools. 



J, Cross-> Cultural Comp cnent 

The Cross-Cultural Component as developed and field tested during the 
5th Cycle will be implemented similar to the method used in the 5th Cycle 
Teacher Corps Program. The Cross-Cultural Component will continue to be 
integrated into the courses offered to the interns, which utilize a modular 
approach. Modules have been developed ^n the majority of the education 
courses as well as the psychology courses, which stress or address themselves 
to the objectives found in the Cross -Cultural Component. See appendix for 
Cross-cultural Experi iiorttal Component developed during 5th Cycle. 

The majority of the Cross-Cultural Modules are also modules on Com- 
munity-Based education, since the communities in which the interns will be 
living axKt serving their internship, are predominantly Mexican-American or 
Chicano communities, and the Cross-Oultural Component stresses the inter- 
action of the interns with the community. 

Examples of these community-based, cross-cultural modules which 
are found in the education and psychology courses are in appendix D. ^or 
other examples see Section III. 6. Soclo-Culturgl C ompetencies of the Com - 
petency list of Interns Student Teaching in appendix C. 

Chapters 1, 5, 6, 7, 9, and il of Social Psychology are modules which 
pertain to the Cross-Cultural Component. See appendix D for samples. 



Community Awareness Experience: in the Gross-^CuItural Component. 



The Community awareness experience will begin the second week of 
pre-service and will last four weeks. The experience will be conducted 
in both the schools and communities to which the interns have been 
assigned. During this time the interns will begin to seek housing with- 
in their communities. The primary facilitators for this experience will 
be the Community Coordinators and the Teacher Corps Staff. 

The interns will focus his attention on: 

A. T'Tho am I (an understanding of himself)? 

B. ^^That is the Chicano Culture? 

C. What is the Black Culture? 

D. T^at is the White Culture? 

B. A High-Intensive Language Training Program (HILT) in Spanish 

The modules developed during the Southwest Gt- oaa- CuT tural Workshop 
held at Southern Colorado State College on August 3, 4, 5, 1971, will 
be revised before pre-service. For examples, see Appendix D. 



CaniUNITY R2:ilE3SWTmVI2 WCRKSHCP 



lIoveubGr 8-12, 1971 



This workshop consists of six (S) sessions. Three sessions will be held in 
the elenentory schools, one in the corxiunity and two in coi;nunity centers. 

Session I - ; 1 .1571 Fountcin School baseraent 

Objective: Participants will be able to explain briefly the followJni^ t-.oi-i.).o 
xortal School, Cora-iunity Representative, Tecich^r Corps. 

9:CC - 9:30 Coffee and introductions - Gal Gallegos 

9:30 - 9:45 vJhat is the Portal School^ - John Gcrnett 

9:45--10:45 Whet is a Coninunity Rep? - Stella Chavez 

10:45 -11:15 Coffee and discussion on rnlp of ccDmiinlty veps 

11:15 -11:30 Vlhct is Teacher Corps? - Juan TrujiHc 

11:30 - 1:0C Lunch 

Se ssion II Fountain School basenent 

Objective: Farticipant will be able to explain briefly having the following 
function in the Portal School; Liaison Office, Tea::: Teaching, 
Individually Guided 3ducation. 

1:00 - 1:30 How will the Liaison Office function in the Mortal 

School? - Leo Lucero 
1:30 - 1:40 What is tear:, teaching"' - Teac leader 
1;40 - 2:00 What is I. G.E. 7 - Unit leader 
2:00 - 2:45 Rap-up of the day's activities, 

Assess:.i3nt ; Answer the questions on the post assessment over the above • 
terras . 



Session III : 9> 1971 Fountain S chool^ Irv ine School , v 7ashinr>ton 

School 

Objective: Clarify role of the Comnunity Rep. in the elementary school. 

9:00 - 11:00 Clarify role of connunity rep in specific schools 
conducted by principal find his staff. 

Elease cover following points: 

1. Role of other school personnel, by those in- 
dividuals, nurse, teacher aides, teachers, 
unit leaders, secretary, etc. 

2. Conuiiunity Reps' role in school. 

3. Connunity Reps' role in the comunity. 

4. School building recourses, equipment, building 
staff available to Coununity Rep. 

5. Access to school information. . 

o. Schedule follow-up meetings to explain ether 
school programs, lunch program, teacher con- 
ferences, obsences, etc. 



Corxiunity vJorkshop Agenda con't 
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AGGGGGuent: Corxiunity Rep will be able to explain hiG role as it relates 
to the eler:iGntary school, 

oSGGipn jy. > .:-:..MV.-. - 1C> 1971 Guadalupe Center 

Objective: Develop skills in coi.-u:iuniccting with parents in the corxiunity. 

9:00 - 9:15 Introduction on how to uake a hone visit - Sal 
Gal legos. 

9:15 -10:30 Role play a hone visit. Each CoLViiaunity Rep. will 
role play a hor.e visit. The othur coL^xiunity reps 
C:nd the liaison counselors v/ill: .:.:iti\l:'i. the role 
playing. 
10:30 Coffee 

10:45 -11:30 troblous solving techniquec - Ron Bigelow 

11:30 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 l-icike tv;o hone visits, one with the liaison counselor 

in your area and one on your own, this v;ill be set 
up by the liaison office, Wednesday afternoon and 
all day Thursday to conplete the two visits. 

Se ssi on V, ' , 12, 1971 North West Ccrxnunity Center 

Objective: Debrief hone visits and begin your ovm conounity resourse list. 

9:00 - 10:00 Debrief in teans - C.R. and liaison counnolor. 
10:00 - 10:30 Debrief in large group 
10:30 Coffee 

10:45 - 11:30 Dale Drurxiond - Guidance Departnent - iresentaticn 
of beginning total lueblo conraunit-y rcsourse list. 
11:30 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 Objective 1 

Develop conr.:unity resourse list* Neighborhood 
city agencies, co:.inunity agencies, district 60, 
college, people, etc. 
Objective jII 

identify C.R.'s area of expertise. 
Objective III 

rian follow-up nor^h-fng in each school. 



Portal School Council 



Both of the present portal schools have agreed to establish a Portal School 
Council. Fountain School has chose n the term Portal School Council^ Irving 
school has decided to continue to use the I.G.E, term Instructional Improve- 
ment Council, however expanding it to include more coinmunity parents. The make 
up of the council is explained below and its functions follow. 
There are three main groups which compose the council, school district per- 
sonnel, community residents and college personnel. 

1* Make up of Portal School Council at Fountain school , 

(A) 3 parents (1 community representative) 

(B) 2 teachers 

(C) 1 college professor 

(D) 1 intern 

(E) 1 principal 

(F) 1 community aide 

9 total members ^■ community members 



PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM ' 
PUEBLO EDUCATION ASSN. 



NEIGHBORHOOD 



COLLEGE 



PRINCIPAL 



REVISJ & SCIIEENING 



PORTAL SCHOOL COUNCIL 



EVALUATION 



CaillUNITY 



II* 



Make up of Instructional Improvement Cpuiicil at Irving School. 

(A) Six parents, which include; 1 ccmmunity rep,, 1 teacher aide, 
2 parents from community, I P.T.A, officer, and 1 parent who 
is also on the school districtis Title I council. 



(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 
(F) 
(G) 



unit team leaders (1 from each team) 
intern 

college professor 
principal 

Teacher Corps team leader teacher coordinAtor 
L.E.A, Coordiiiatot float-iug member 

6 Community member 



TotA 1 members 



Portal School Council 



- Sub Committees, 



In the interest of having a tight administrative unit and to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort, a number of standing committees whose members may serve one 
or two year terms, but whose chairman will come from within the membership 
of the Portal School Council should be established. Other sub committees 
could be provided for on the basis of a stated need. 

The following sub committees should be standing committees: 

A, Screening and review committee -which will make recommendations to the 
Portal School Council on the selection of the following: 



B, Community Committee -the present Community Committee •f the Portal School 
Planning Committee should evolve into this sub-committee of the Portal 
School Council* 

C. Evaluation Committee- would evaluate the work of the interns in school, 
college courses and community activities, and would have to have person- 
nel from the three grouis on it, 

Fnuct.i.oii of the Protal ?^chool Councils for Irving and Fountain Elementary 
Schools 



1, The Portal School Planning Committee will deVelop and agree upoa statoto- 
ment of philosophy, purpose and function of the council that is in agree- 
ment with the previously accepted "sharing Responsibilities" document. 
Please refer to enclosure #2 - "Sharing Responsibilities Paper*', 

2^ ^Plans for such a council will take into consideration the nature of the 
respective school's neighborhood agencies - socio--economic, etc, in order 
to develop adequate .procedure for equitable representation for neighbor- 
hood , college and public school system* Also., consideration should be 
given to the present relationship of the particular school and neighbor- 
hood persons along with those outside, influences that tend to divide and/ 
or unite school and neighborhood people. Moreover, equitable represen- 
tation on such a council will serve as an organizational scheme that will 
allow democratic operative election and deselection. Self adjustment 
and regeneration as resolute elements of any legitimate body, require a 
feeling of impor hnnoe to l>e OemonRtratod by a1 V parti-cipating on- a Portal 
School Couiinil. 



1. 
2, 
3. 



Portal School staff members. 

Portal School college interns. 

Portal School coordinators. 

Portal School Teacher Corps staff. 



r ' era 3 



Hence, a Portal School Council is neither an advisory ceiuncil nor a con- 
trolling council, but rather, a typ>e of facilitation council for all 
planning and implementation activities necessary to help children learn 
in an individualized piogram of instruction. 

Another major function of this council is feedback in terms of an effi-- 
cient information system including all those people involved in the Por- 
tal School (parents, other agencies, college and public school person- 
nel). 7ith assistance, the council should develop its own public rela- 
tions procedure which will then hec^ciie the basis for a management scheme 
in order to keep the program flexible and consistent with neighborhood 
needs, problems and dreams. 



Cared r_Ladde£ 

Seventh cycle intents to develop a Professional Growth Career Ladder. Discus 
sion as to the need for alternative patterns of instruction at the elementary 
level suggest that colleges enter into a type of consortium in order to pre- 
pare personnel in a multi-miit instructional system. Efforts should be made 
to provide every role levels in team teaching conf igur:.-t'ion cthe :x5(;?t5.c:iti;5?>A^^ 
for professional training and certification, '/e intend to explore the above 
ooiKQortium in order to provide the following sample training levels for: 

1. Community Representative and Teacher-^ide Certif ication-AA degree 

2. Under graduate interns - BA degree. 

3. Certif ied instruction staff - MA degree 
Certified instruction staff - Specialist degree 

5. Other qualified personnel - D. Ed. degree 

The consortium of schools of higher education should include other support- 
ing educational establishment agencies in the state and region as potential 
resources. This we think Is an ambitions endeavor, however, we feel it is 
necessary to facilitate a Portal School, 

Lcng-range objectives shared with the college by the school district are (1) 
the use of the protal schools as training centers for other teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the "career -ladder" scheme and (2) the use of the portal 
schools and their satellites as new entry levels for community members who 
wish to become involved in the teaching field, much as Teacher Corps has pro- 
viMaJ a ncu' awX^t'y \"tthrc:lfk for ni^ny ^nr^^3llt^o to <%ufGr the tenohiHiJ profession. 



The immediate coCCerns of the communities center around two things: (1) 
the mechanics of their functioning in the entire scope of the Portal 
School Project and (2) their own training needs to allow thera to funct- 
tion effectively and responsibly in the program. 

In the first area they are concerned about continued expansion of comw 
munity involvement in the committee meetings and are undertaking, particu- 
larly in the Fountain area, a rather intensive education effort in the com- 
munity about the Portal School Project^ 

They are contacting new families cowing into the community as residents as 
well as those residents whose children had attended the (now closed) 
parochial schools. They are also bringing new people to the community meet- 
ings where they are dealing with the issue of selection criteria for the var- 
ious positions in the committees as well as the teaching units. 

In terms of training they have established the following needs; 

1, Training as Portal School Council members 

2, Training as community aides on the teaching teams 

3, Training as community parents 

'4-. Visiting other community-based elementary education programs. 

5, Trifining in community involvement techniques 

6, Training in curriculum needs assessment relative to the com- 
munity outside of the school 

7, Training in auditory and visual perception identification tech- 
niques, 

Sumtai^g up the current level of interest and involvement, tlve commtmrty pAopJp. 
are *'tur?ied-on" and anxious to proceed I. 



Shar ing Respens ibility For School Decisions 



A continuing preblem faces those responsible for public education; 
how best to involve people in decision making. Both common practice and 
professional writing support the view that persons affected by a deci- 
sion should help make it, "Without this participation, those who imple- 
ment a decision or who are otherwise affected by it often destroy its 
effectiveness with their resistance or lack of enthusiasm. 

On the other hand, involvement has often led to difficulties. 
People have tried te go beyond the matters at hand and with which they 
are involved. They meddle in other matters, and try ta make decisions 
for which they do not possess knowledge or experience. Sometimes, too 
the participatory approach has created issues affecting system- wicle oon^ 
sistency or the legal responsibilities tf school authorities. 

The most common way of obtaining participation has been through ad- 
visory bodies. Groups of persons hav e been charged with studying cer- 
tain matters amd making recommendations to the individual or body for- 
mally charged with responsibility for decision-making. Often constant 
reminders have been given to the individuals involved that their role 
is purely advisory. These reminders have implied to many people that 
their ideas carry little weight and have slight chance of implementation. 
In consequence, lowered morale, interest, and activity may result. 

This paper seeks a resolution of the issue which has just been out- 
lined. It attempts to propose a way of sharing responsibilities which 
will both fulfill the requirements of the law and thp. conccrna of school 
authorities on the one hand, and stimulate effective involvement on the 
part of interested parties on the other. Its ideas are based on the fol- 
lowing assumptions: 

1, In a democratic society no one ever possesses complete authority: 
Congress is subject to the U, S. Constitution; public officials 
answer to the electorate; a school superintendent receives his 
authority from the school board. 

2, The relevant issue is not so much that of uho possesses author- 
ity in a given matter, but rather is one of stating the condiL 
tions and procedures by which such authority is controlled and 
made answerable to others , 

3, The best efforts of people are enlisted when they feel the confi- 
dence of others and believe their efforts will lead to action. 

Therefore, it is recommended that school authorities from time to time 
delegate to various persons and grotips certain of their powers in a manner 
analogous to the way that they delegate certain functions .to the school 



superintendent and his staff. Further, similar delegation can be under- 
taken by school personnel. It would be understood that all decisions or 
actions taken in accordance with such delegation would be subject to val- 
idation on the part of those making the delegation. The work of subor- 
dinate persons and groups would require confirmation in a manner similar 
to that in which a board of education confirms the personnel appointments 
and promotions made by a school superintendent, who has himself confirmed 
the similar earlier actions taken by individuals in his personnel office. 
Confirmation is not always forthcoming, nor is it ever automatic. Hovz- 
ever , it is usually forthcoming, and extensive debate and change are rare. 
The emphasis is positive: there is the assumption that those to uhom re.r < 
cponsibiLapy has been delegated are trusted and that they will normally 
exercise the responsiblity in a manner that justifies the trust. 

Rarely is the superintendent reminded that his role is advisory to 
the board of education. Rarely is a subordinate administrator reminded 
that all his decisions are subject to review. The line of auth'^rity is 
there, and all know it to be there, but the usual emphasis is upon con- 
fidence agreement rather than suspicion and doubt. 

There are many areas in a public school system where delegation of 
authority is appropriate, subject, or course, to the implicit understand- 
ing that this authority stems from higher sources. This is particularly 
true where a neighborhood or other geographic subdivision has interests 
which its members feel are unique, or at least sufficiently different 
from dis trict-Kjide concerns t© warrant special concern. Fields in which 
decisions might give special attention to local needs and conditions in- 
clude courses and course content, use of community resources , school- 
community relations, special needs of children and special help for them, 
and cross-cultural relations. It is suggested that decisions can be made 
locally in one or more of such areas in a manner analogous to that describ 
•ed in the illustration used above dealing with personnel activities. 

Many past difficulties in sharing responsiblity have grown out of a 
failure to think through sufficiently in advance the details of such del- 
egation. The principal reason why the advisory role of a group has been 
so much stressed is that the delegating authority has feared decisions 
will be made which they cannot accept. However, it is possible so to lim- 
it the power of a body that one can virtually guarantee acceptance of its 
decisions. For example, if one is not willing to allow a group to develop 
a proposal on its own, it is still pjssible to permit the group to choose 
among two or more proposals which are already satisfactory to the delegate 
•ing authority. Or, the scope or budget of power if a body can be made 
as narrow or as limited as the delegating authority may wish. Or, guide- 
lines or other limitations can be specified, to which any decision made 
by the subordinate body must adhere. 



The following g\iidfeilines are sugR^istp.d to safeguard the rights and 
renpcji;rj i bilitifts rf sr.Uoc*! anl•\.l»l.•5.^^•5y uU-iio i^jii**! J i ^ ml. ^^n^ w.i^ 

value of local participation: 

1, Members of any group to whom respon?;iblility would be delegated 
should be chosen with great care. Both the delegating authority 
and the constitju^uey t:o be represented must We satisfied with 
the lndividu;^l chosen. 



2. The budget of po»>er mi the bo-iy iavol\^d should be precisely 
described. That is to say, the areas within which they are 
asked to make policies and decisions should be specified^ Pre^ 
Lumably thw body v70uli huvn no p«'7ers at all outside the speci- 
fied nvuan. t'lL Liu^vuioVH , the specification should be very def- 
inite, e.g., "to decide Hint t^^i^r^c^xi.uA ^^^^u'L oi-.Li-j i-ies would be 
offered within a budget of X dollars" rather than ''tm xw^Vn what 
curricular offering will be provided in the area uf intercul- 
tural curricular offering will be provided in th^ area of in- 
tercultural relations f a limit mi so many hours a week and 
such and such limitation on the use mi facilities and size of 
class," rather than "t« make vcc»iinuen«lations regarding inter- 



The procedures Tor approval, endorsement and implementation by 
delegating authorities shouliJ be spelled out, with particular 
reference tn promptness ©f such response. 

4. ^e'r^n'ts, records, and other relevant items expoctod from lihe 
crvoup and its members shoulii be spelled out in advance. 

5. :;nstructi^ns and limitations g«\'«riiiiig a delegation of author- 
izy should be maJe available in v;ritten form to the persons or 
-groups charged with a resyonsibility. This document should be 
fairly extensive — at least equal in detail and specificity to 

h constitution or set of by-lav;s for an organization* This 
MTitten document can be thought of as analogous to the job de- 
.^crif^tion of a regular Iv-employed member of the district. 
cincQ day-to-day contact v;ith specially charged bodies is not 
vossible as it is with a regular employee, the charge mupt be 
.'?o^•elo^J in more iMtail LUuii »;uMld a Jt*h dpf^or iphi on* 



7ti<j essence of the proposal, then, is that careful formulation of 
the c^-J*g^ given to a group can go a long way to insure that decisions 
mada will almost inevitably be acceptable. To insure both widio -spread 
participation ant! high morale among participants it is vital that a frame- 
v7ork be provided within which positive action will normally occur. It is 
hoped the foregoing suggestions indicate a way t» obtain the benefits of 
a par ticit*^ J' raj.»iir»/u;u r^J tltUi i^Uc rr.irfrf>Trork uf feHpuiiHihlft ouiifvol af 
eJircntti 



APPENDIX D 
CCMMUNITY INVOLVMENT 
PORTAL SCHOOLS 



Proposed Portal School 
Development Sites 



CoiMunity Involvement in 
Portal Schools 



SOUTI-PPvN COLORADO STAIR COLLEGE 
Piioblo, Colorado 
jTjne, 1972 



RATIONALE: 

The goal o£ the Southern Colorado State Coller;e-- T>vieblo School 
District 60 Portal School Development Site, ^vill be to develop a 
strategy for meaningful coinmiinity participation at two levels: 1) the 
instructional level, and 2) the educational nolicy-^nalcin^^ level. The 
process for this meaningful participation will be exif:)lained below, under 
the section entitled ^'Communications System''. The purposes and exoected 
outcomes of such a strategy v;ill be explained first. 

Presently all Teaclior Corps Projects in the nation^ as vj'-^ll as 
Bilingual Projects under Title VII, Head Start Projects, other O.B.O. 
Projects, plus the majority of the programs in the U.S. Office of 
Education, require, very vaguely, some type of community involvement. 
This involvement may be spelled out as participation on a steering 
committee, in tlie developmental stages of a nroject, in the decision- 
maldng process, or in the selection of nrojcct personnel. 

One of the major problems is that the community members interjiret 
this one way, while school administrators and teachers, many never 
having had community participation at their levels , interpret it 
differently. Community members who are informed of a project, stressing 
community involvement coming into their school, wholeheartedly embrace 
the concept. They feel that at last the school will respond to their 
community needs, but find that they arc slowly relegated to a position of 
being present when decisions are being made, but not participating in those 
decisions. 



Administrators and school faculties on * the other hand, also 
embrace the idea that at last they T^/ill laiow what their commixnity's noe^s arp- 
are.; however wlien cominunity members aro nresent during decision mVinq 
and they don't spealc up, many administrators and school faculties feel 
that the community members cither approve of what t!iey are doint; or aro 
uninterested in the education of their children. 

The point is that many comm»jnity members as vrell as school personnel 
believe that if community members are present in a meeting, th.ey are also 
participating inrthe decisions being made at that mcetinj?. Par too 
frequently, corrojnity participation has been interpreted by everyone in- 
volved as community presence . 

Within the SCSC - Piieblo School strate.p:y three diffc^rent types of 
community participation have been identified: the first has been 
described above as community presence , the second and third mentioned in the 
first parajrrap]! as goals of tliis developmental site, are meaningful 
oi acLivo t^^i tiripatlon in (1) the instructional decision and (2) the policy 
decision making levels. 

Instructional decisions are^ thvjso which are made by teacMng teams, 
curriailum specialist, principals and sometimes, some teachers. T?.\ese 
decisions directly affect what is noinyr to be taught in a classroom, hoi^ 
it is going to be taught and who is rroing to teach it. 

Policy decisions are those made hy-a principal's round table, an 
advisory committee, a lone principal or sometimes a director o^ elementary 
instruction. Tliese decisions directly affect the total airriculum of 
a school, selection of teachers, promotion, transfer of teachers, 
budget, and other duties listed under administrative details, but 



which directly affect the philosophy of a sc^.ool huil^'Ung. 

It is felt that most schools ;:avo exnerienced the first level of 
community participation - coimf.mity presence. HxamDles of corromity nresence 
are: parents present at P.T.A. steering councils, project develonnent 
committees, selection committees, teacher aisles, coinmunity liaisons, 
contact v;orker§, members of nrincipal round tables, and instructional 
inprovement councils. It is fMrther felt that this level or presence of 
community members is unacceT)table « This is not tho type !of community 
participation v/hich the U.S. Office of Education is seeking vhen requiring 
schools to commit themselves to commimity particiTiation. 

Tlie SCSC - Pueblo School Portal Schools development Site viill serve 
the follov/ing purposes: 

- To develop training programs at each level (1) comm»inity nres^-rxe, 
(2) the instructional decision level and (3) the nolicy decision 
making level . * 

- To develop training programs for each role level involved in s -ch 
level, (1) community members (2) teachers (5) administratorr:* -I 
(4) college personnel. 

- All training programs will fooas on making each role more recativo 
to eadi otiiers ideas and make each role more encouraging of the 
otiiers' vievmoint. 

- All training programs for community members ivill be developed to 
provide tlie coiTimunity members the skills to assist them in adjusting 
to their ever changing role in their communities. 

- All training programs for co?nmunity members will assist them in com- 
municating v/ith desision maker in other areas of his community, 
e*g., police, poverty programs, city government, etc. 

One Portal School within t?ie SCSC Pueblo School Teacher Corns Project 

has been selected as a develonment site. T!iis school, fountain 

Elementary School has had community p^Tticination at the first level 

throughout tlie liistory of tlie Portal School develppment which i-^egan 19 

months ago and isnceady to move to the next level of community participation. 

One otiier non- Portal School whic^. has had less first level involvement 
will be selected to participate in this developmental Site. 



The facilitating agent for achieving the objectives stated above 
and the training programs described, is the Communications Component 
of the 7th Cycle program. The effort of this component is to develop 
. a more open communications system that has some far-reaching implications 
in terms of 1) free-flov/ing and accurate infomiation among the participa- 
ting communities and their schools; 2) the establislTOont of a socio- 
emotional environment that allov/s for free exchange of constructive feed- 
back; and 3) a high degree of receptivity to learning from each con- 
stituent in the program., from the problem child, to the conservative, 
traditional teach^^, to the community activist, to the authoritarian ' 
administrator, etc. 

The resources provided through this proposal would allow a co: * rmtra- 
tion of effort in two schools, as mentioned above, without detracting 
from the f;i;ogram5 wide effort involving the other participating sc- . 
Acceptance of this proposal v/ould allow the development of these t. •:; 

^schools as models for the' entire school district as well as exempj.c^ry 

, programs for other Teacher Corps Projects. 

In addition to participating in the program/-v>fide communications 
component, described briefly later in thiis document, special workshops 
for community people and L.E.A, staff people of the two schools in the 
development site proposal will be conducted by Teacher Corps Staff, 



These v/orkshops would be desigiied for each level of participation 
mentioned above as readiness is indicated by tlie communities and tlie L.E.A, 
staffs. 

At the first level of involvement the objectives v/ould '^o t^^'o-fold 

1, To develop abilities on the part of both community- 
people and L.E«A, to identify and articulate specific 
sources of fear, frustration and confusion towards 

one another, as opposed to the generalized feelings that 
now exist. 

2, To develop a clunate that allov;s for fret expression o-^ 
•tliose feelings. 

At the second level of involvement the objectives would be tivo-fold 
also: 

. 1, To identify specific individual and community resources 
of both an environmental and cu].tural nature that would 
enhance the child 'seducational experience in the school, 
2. To establish the confidence to assert those to L,E,A, 
people and to build -receptivity on the part of L,E,A. 
people to integrating these resources, in the school 
curricular program.. 
At the third level of involvement the objectives would be to provide 
training in decision-m^aking and problem solving for the community 
people who have emerged as genuinely representative of their community 



Assessment instruments and case descriptions would be developed 
at each stage of arov/th that could be used for other problems. Some of 
those instruments have already been defined and are briefly described 
later. 

One of the more subtle danfjers inherent in such as undertaking is that 
providing these training program.s may^ lead to establishing a new structure 
invthe community and that those participating in the training may lose 
their base of support in the larger community as well as their identity 
with it. This caution would be attended to in each workshop. Baseline 
data for this possibility will be collected from those community people 
who have participated in 5th Cycle programs for the past two years. 

On a program- wide basis, and aside from the work on the individual 

needs of specific school -community situations, the following model of 

sequenced learning activities will take place over the next two years. 

(See next m.^o) 

Briefly, ^vtiat is meant by the sequenced learning activities is 
that in terms of the essential ingredients of an open communications 
system a solid foundation of awareness needs to be developed among the 
participants in the system of tlie foilowdng areas: 1) The nature of 
the relationships that can be identified between Task and Process. By 
Process^Ve mean not only how things get done but perhaps more impor- 
tantly the affective arousal and involvement of individuals engaged in 
working towards mutually agreed upon goals. 2) The implications and 
characteristics of a healthy descriptive feedback system that allows 
for maximal self -correction and modification of behavior. 3) Tlie 
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generation and dissemination of data about individual belief systems. 
This may be the nost critical awareness involved in the human communica- 
tion process, 4 S) Subcoiiponents of the belief systems are those 
aspects that reflect individual tolerance levels of ambiguity and un- 
certainty and their values about the meanings of authority. 

The workshop methodology will be the major vehicle for providing 
intensive learning experiences in each of these areas over the next tv/o 
years. Each workshop be open to all participants in the Portal 
School effort. Initially, the notion is that the workshops will be con- 
ducted for peer group constituencies until the climate -environment be- 
comes open enough to mix the constituents 'groups in the learning activities. 

The hypothesis being tested is that as a result of exposure to the 
above described kinds of learnings, teaclier-trainees, professional staff 
personnel, community people and children in and out of the classroom 
will demonstrate more warmth towards one another^ greater percept iveness 
of each others needs, more flexibility in meeting needs of others, more 
encouraging of individual responsibility and free expression of feelings, 
more creativity and ingenuity in the communication process (again both in 
and out of classroom situations > and consequently less reliance on struc- 
ture and rules for procedure and behavior 0 

Pre- and Post-test data for measuring these dimensions of human be- 
havior will be collected primarily through the Harvey, Ffunt and Schrocder 
This I Believe Instrument along with Teacher Rating Sales also developed 
by Dr, 0. J. Harvey through his past several years of research on the 



relationships between teachers -beliefs, classroon atmosphere and student 
behavior. 

These instruments will be used not only to provide the research data 
needed but also as vehicles for initiating and generating feedback in the 
total system. Consequently, participation in most of all features of 
the communications activities muGt be on a voluntary, individual choice 
basis, with a high degree of flexibility to allow respect of individual 
needs for confidence of information. 



vStatemont of !Villin?ioss 

Tlie Southern Colorado State Collo(Te - Pueblo School district 60 
Teacher Corns Project v;ould be willing to participate in the ^ortal 
School Newsletter and Steering Coinmittce Activities. T}io priTiiary 
responsibility for these f'jnctions would bo assigned to the now 
and badly needed staff nosition nade nossible by t^as tyrant - the 
Information Dissemination Officer. 
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National Workshops 

Tlie first of the two spring workshops v/ould emphasize tlie community 
involvement in community based o-Jucation. The materials that liave been 
used and will have been used, from intern leaming modules, to data- 
collecting instruments, to informal methods, would be shared with work- 
shop participants. 

Problems encountered v/ould be indontified as well as alternative 
strategies for dealing with tliem. 

■ The community- involvement "pliilosophy would hopefully be applied to 
workshop participants. 

Tlio second workshop would deal with the facilitating agent, i.e. 
the Communications Coiiiponent. Areas tiiat would be shared and exi^lorcd 
would be: 

1. Philosophy and model 

2. VJorkshop designs 

3. Development of communication 
resources in the community 
and in the L.E.A. 

4. Instrumented tecliniques used 

5. Group process methods used. 
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Projected Staff for Developmental Site 

Cross -Cultural Pvogra^* ""^^voirv^rr.t .'^^^.xialist, ZTy-o of time. 

Process D^v^^lor-^*'''* ^\;':':\cxz':"^ tmo. 

CoTTOunit/ C.r?rcliri-t..'r, 25^ of ti:ae, 

Informatio:: Dis.-^Tnimtior Officicr, ICO^d of tirae. 

Assistant Cross-Cultural Prcgrrcn Dovclopiuont Specialist, 10n§ 
of time. 

Assistant Process nevelcpmant Specialist, 100% of tinie. 

Assistant Coimiunity Co.:rJinator, lOO^j of time. 
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PORTAL SC'IOOL ^TT^ DHV^mP'FiT 



1. Information ^isseInina■t;i.■:•n C6ficer *> 11, 

2. Three (3) Staff Assistar/.r. at $S,0:0 cadi. 

a. Sta^f assistant -Tor Co;.ir,rjnication Snocialist 5,000 

b. Stair Assistant for Cross -Cultural Sneciaiist 5,00n 

c. Staff Assistant for Conrnimity Coordinator 5,000 

3. Clerical Staff 4,'SOO 

4. Oiit o£ State Travel 

8 trips at $400 each 3,200 

5. Office an:l Instructional Simplies 

10 months at ^.20 nor month 2,200 

6. Consialtation 4,0^^" 



Neig-iborhood Consultation 
Teacher Consultation 
■ External Consultation 

7. -Vorkshop Imnlementation 

a. Internal Pro.gran ^evolopnent 5,000 

b. External Program ■ ••issemination 6,0'^o 

8. Tota] Site Development 50,000 



; (" 
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Sharing Responsibility For School Deci sions 



A continuing problem faces those responsible for public 
education: how best to involve people in (decision making. 
Both common practice and professional writing support the view 
that persons affected by a decision shoulsSThelp malce it. With- 
out this participation, those who implement a decision or who 
are otherwise affected by it often destroy its effectiveness 
with their resistance or lack of enthusiasm. 

On the other hand, involvement has often led to difficulties. 
People have tried to go beyond the matters at hand and with which 
they are involved. They meddle in other matters, and try to 
make decisions for which they do not possess knowledge or 
experience. Sometimes, too the participatory approach has 
created issues affecting system-wide consistency or the legal 
responsibilities of school authorities. 

The most common way of obtaining participation has been 
through advisory bodies. Groups of persons have been charged with 
studying certain matters and making recommendations to the individual 
or body formally charged with responsibility for decision-making. 
Often constant reminders have been given to the individuals in- 
volved that their role is purely advisory. These reminders have 
implied to many people that their ideas carry little weight and 
have slight chance of implementation. In consequence, lowered 
morale, interest, and activity may result. 

This paper seeks a resolution of the issue which has just 
been outlined. It attempts to propose a way of sharing respon- 
sibilities which will both fulfill the requirements of the law 
and the concerns of school authorities on the one hand, and 
stimulate effective involvement on the part of interested parties 
on the other. Its ideas are based on the following assumptions: 

1. In a democratic society no one ever possesses complete 
authority: Congress is subject to the U. S. Constitution;- 
public officials answer to the electorate; a school 
superintendent receives his authority from the school 
board. 

2. The relevant issue is not so much that of who possesses 
authority in a given matter, but rather is one of stating 
the conditions and procedures by which such authority 

is controlled and made answerable to others. 

3. The best efforts of people are enlisted when they feel 
the confidence of others and believe their efforts will 
lead to action. 

Therefore it is recommended that school authorities from 
time to time delegate to various persons and groups certain of 
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their powers in a planner analogous to the way that they delegate 
certain functions to. the school superintendent and his staff. 
Further, similar delegation can be undertaken by school personnel. 
It would be understood' that all decisions or actions taken in' 
accordance with such delegation would be subject to validation 
on the part of those making the delegation. The work of sub- 
ordinate persons and groups would require ^Confirmation in a manner 
similar to that in which a board of education co;tfirms the 
personnel appointments and promotions made by a school superin- 
tendent, v/ho has himself confirmed the similar earlier actions 
taken by individuals in his personnel office. Confirmation is 
not always forthcoming/ nor is it ever automatic. However/ it 
is usually forthcoming/ and extensive debate and change are 
rare. The emphasis is positive: there is the assumption that 
those to whom responsibility has been delegated are trusted and 
that they will normally exercise the responsibility in a manner 
that justifies the trust. 

Rarely is the superintendent reminded that his role is 
advisory to the board of education. Rarely is a subordinate 
administrator reminded that all his decisions are subject to 
reviewo The line of authority is there/ and all know it to be 
there, but the usual emphasis is upon confidence and agreement 
rather than suspicion and doubt. 

There are many areas in a public school system where 
delegation of authority is appropriate/ subject/ or course/ to 
the implicit understanding that this authority stems from higher 
sources. This is particularly true where a neighborhood or other 
geographic subdivision has interests which its members feel are 
unique/ or at least sufficiently different from district-wide 
concerns to warrant special concern. Fields in which decisions 
might give special attention to local needs and conditions 
include courses and course content/ use of community resources/ 
school -community relations/ special needs of children and special 
help for them/ and cross-cultural relations. It is suggested 
that decisions can be made locally in one or more of such areas 
in a manner analogous to that described in the illustration 
used above dealing with personnel activities. 

Many past difficulties in sharing responsibility have grown 
out of a failure to think through sufficiently in advance the 
details of such delegation. The principal reason why the advisory 
role of a group has been so much stressed is that the delegating 
authority has feared decisions will be made which they cannot 
accept. However/ it is possible so to limit the power of a body 
that one can virtually guarantee acceptance of its decisions. 
For example/ if one is not willing to allow a group to develop 
a proposal on its own/ it is still possible to permit the group 
to choose among two or more proposals which are already satisfact- 
ory to the delegating authority. Or, the scope or budget of 
power of a body can be made as narrow or as limited as the 
delegating authority may wish. Or, guidelines or other' limit- 
ations can be specified/ to which any decision made by the 
subordinate body must adhere. 



The following guidelines are suggested to safeguard the 
rights and responsibilities of school authorities while simult- 
aneously maximizing the value of local participation: 

1. Members of any group to whom responsibility would be 
delegated should be chosen with great care. Both the 
delegating authority and the constituency to be 
represented must be satisfied with the individual 
chosen. 

2. The budget of power of the body involved should be 
precisely described. That is to say, the areas within, 
which they are asked to make policies and decisions 
should be specified. Presumably the body would have no 
powers at all outside the specified areas. Further- 
more, the specification should be very definite, e.g., 
"to decide that extracurricular activities would be 
offered within a budget of X dollars" rather than "to 
make what curricular offerings will be provided in the 
area of intercultural curricular offerings will be 
provided in the area of intercultural relations to 

a limit of so many hours a week and such and such 
limitation on the use of facilities and size of class," 
rather than "to make recommendations regarding inter- 
cultural learning experiences". 

3. The procedures for approval, endorsement and imple- 
mentation by delegating authorities should be spelled 
out, with particular reference to promptness of such 
response. 

4. Reports, records, and other relevant items expected 
from the group and its members should be spelled out 
in advance. 

5. Instructions and limitations governing a delegation 
of authority should be made available in. written form 
to the persons or groups charged with a responsibility. 
This doc\iment should be fairly extensive — at least equal 
in detail and specificity to a constitution or set of 
by-laws for an organization. This written document can 
be thought of as analogous to the job description of 

a regularly-employed member of the district. Since 
day-to-day contact with specially charged bodies is not 
possible as it is with a regular employee, the charge 
must be developed in more detail than would a job 
description. 

The essence of the proposal, then, is that careful formu- 
lation of the charge given to a group can go a long way to insure, 
that decisions made will almost inevitably be acceptable. To 
insure both wide-spread participation and high morale among 
participants it is vital that a framework- be provided within 
which positive action will normally occur. It is hoped the 
foregoing suggestions indicate a vmy to obtain the benefits of a 
participatory approach within the framework of responsible control 
of education. 
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TEAaiER CORPS 
7th CYCLE 
PRE- SERVICE 



co:mity 

AND 

CROSS CULTURAL CQf TONENTT 



JULY, 1972 



SOUn-ERN COLORADO STATE COLLEGE 



GOALS FOR INTERjNS 



- Tlie intern will be provided an opportunity to learn the language o£ 
his barrio, 

- The intern will be provided an opportunity to learn the life style 
o£ his barrio. 

- Tlie intern will develop an understanding o£ Community Based Education 
as OTitten in the 7th Cycle Porposal. 

- Hie intern \>all receive a general orientation o£ Pueblo and Southern 
Colorado . 

- The intern v/ill receive an orientation to his specific school and 
community, 

- Assist in identifying the present level of conmiunity - school com- 
munication. 

- Tlie intern will identify Iiis role in the community as a Teacher 
Corps intern, 

- The intern will develop skills in bi- lingual teaching e.g, teaching 
English as a second language and teaching Spanish. 



The preceding goals v/ill be achieved through the completion of the 
following cross-cultural modules. Each module has it's own objectives. 



CROSS CUi;mRAL - COrf'IUNITY f«DUI^S 



Module 



College Course 



High Intensive Language 
Trainjjag (HILT) 



Spanish Conversation 221 or other 



ESL f'lodules 



Methods and Teclmiques of Teach- 
ing ESL CS-301 



Qiicano Barrio Track I 



Introduction to Chicane Studies 
101 or Psychology 103 



Chicane Barrio Track II 



Introduction to Chicane Studies 
101 or Psychology 103 



Chicane Barrio Track III 



Introduction to Chicane Studies 
101 or Psycliology 103 



A. Title ; The Chicano Barrio: Track I Code ; Intro, to Chicano Studies 

101 - 1 or Psych. 103 - 1 

B. Rationale ; : 

*^^7hile all barrios share common characteristics, each has unique 
physical, social, and cultural characteristics. The intern should be 
aware of all types of characteristics in order to understand the com- 
munity and the people that he serves. The purpose of this module is 
to privide cognitive knowledge about the Chicano community both speci- 
fically and generally, 

C. Setting : Independent Study and Small Group 

D. Obje ctive ; 

Upon completion of this module you should be able to define the term 
Barrio and describe, in general ge^praphic and cultural terms, the Mexican 
American community in which you work to the satisfaction of the cotnnunity 
co-ordinator , or the cross-cultural specialist. 

E. Prerequisites : 

Completion of or current enrollment in a basic Spanish course and 
completion of or current enrollment in a course in the language of the 
local barrio. 

F. Pre ^assessment : 

The module includes sources and activities that will help ywu meet 
the objective. Complete all of the activities or select those that are 
most feasible in helping you meet the objective. Consult with Cross- 
Cultural Specialist, 



Required Learning Activities ; 
Group 1 

1. Read a barrio or community study from another Teacher Corps 
Project: (Obtain from Adams State, USC, or other) 

2. Look up the terms barrio, community, and ghetto in both English and 
Spanish dictionaries. 

3. Read, North Fr om Mexico by Carey Williams and La Raza by Stan 
SteiuerT 

4. Listen to Chicano oriented radio and T.V. programs, 

5. Select newspaper articles dealing with Chicano affairs. 
Group 2 

See current Spanish film in your local Spanish language theater and two 
of the following : 

1. The Mexican American Invisible Minority 

2. The Mexican-American 

3. Westside Blowup - Crusade for Justice, Denver, Colorado or Commission 
on Community Re lati'^ns , Denver, Colorado 

4. Describe general characteristics of Mexican-American crramunities and 
discuss with your TSA or TC. 

5. Listen to Spanish speaking radio station. 
Group 3 

Identify your barrio 's geographical boundaries such as streets, names, 
section of town, church, rivers, railroad tracks, institutions, highways, 
recreation facilities, etc. Make a map or survey of ynur community and 
compare it with one developed by another intern from another barrio. 
Group 4 

Rap sessions: Make arrangements for and hold a rap session composed of 
community coordinator or cross-cultural specialist and interns from 



your program to arrive at a definition for the term barrio . 
Group 5 

Take the Chicano Earrio Teacher Expectations Inventory , Participate 
in a discussion with tba community coordinator or cross H:ultural specialist 
and interns. Provide the community coordinator or cross-cultural 
specialist with a "Do's and Don'ts" list for a teacher in your twn barrio. 

H. Additional Learning Ac ^.ivities ; None 

!• Criteria for Assessment ; 

1. The definition will include the geographic location within the city 
and the boundaries of the barrio. 

; . . . ^ - . 

2. The definition will include any unique characteristics (cultural, 
geographic, economic, political, historical) peculiar to the barrio, 

3. The intern should keep in frequent communication with the Community 
Go-ordinator or Cross -Cultural Specialist during the selection and 
implementation of the learning activities. During this time, any 
additional criteria for assessment will be discussed and agreed upon, 
by the intern and community co-ordinator and or Crsss-Cultural 
Specialist. 

J. Assessor and Assessment Procedures; 

Community Coordinator or Cross -Cultural Specialist. 

K. Estimated Time ; 

One week 
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At Title : The Chicano Barrio: Track II Cede ; Chicano Studies 101 or 

Psychology 103-2 

B, Rationale ; 

Because educatirn is a cultural process, to divorce educatirn from 
the culture of the learner is to create an artificial educational en- 
vironment that defeats the purposes of education. 

The Chicano has often found himself in such a situation, Sound 
educational practices demand Lhat we consider the learner in tha 
setting of his own culture; that we provide learning experiences that 
are compatible with his culture; and that we use his culture to fnnlli- 
tate learning. 

For this reason, teachers must remove their own "cultural blinders" 
s« that they can identify learner needs that are culturally-based, 

C, Setting ; Independent and Large group 

D, Objectives ; 

1, Through experiences provided in this module, interns should 
be able to identify the culturally-based educational needs of 
a learner from the barrio in which he works, by producing a 
case study which will be evaluated by the Cross-cyltupal 
Specialist or community coordinator, 

2, The intern will be able to identify educational needs of the 
Mexican-American or Chicano in the United States. 

3, The intern will be able to identify specific educational needs 
of the community he serves, 

^, The intern will be able to do a case study, 

E, Prerequisites ; 

1, Satisfactory completion of Track I, 



2, Completion of, or current enrollemnt in a basic Spanish 

course and completion of, or current enrollemnt in, a course 
in the language of the local barrio. 
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F, Pre ^assessment ; 

1. Be able to develop a list of educational needs of the Mexican- 
American or Chicano in the UniteS States. 

2. Be able to develop a list of educational needs of your 
school community, 

3. Be able to develop a list of educational needs for an in- 
dividual Mexican-American or Chicano child in your school. 

The list is to be assessed by and discussed with the Cross -Cultural 

Specialist or community coordinator for assignment of appropriate activities. 

G. Required Learning Activities ; 

1. Read 2 of the following books, as assigned by the Cross -Cultural 
Specialist. 

a. Education Across Cultures by Miles Ziutz (case studies) 

b. Basta; La His tor ia De Nuestra Lucha , Farm-worker a Press 

c. North From Mexico , Carey McWilliams 

d. La Raza by Stan Steiner 

e. The Awakening Minority b y Manuel Servin 

f . The Forgotten People by George Sanchez 

g. Documentary Study of the Mexican American 

h. El Grito ,Quinto Sol Publications 

i. A Forgotten American by Hernandez 
j. I Am Joaquin , Rrdolfo Gonzalez 

^* Mexican Americans of the Southwest , Galarz et^ al . 

1. Directory for Reaching Minority Groups , U*S. Office of Labor 

2. See the following films: 
a. I Am Joaquin 

. b. Part I, II, III, and IV of La Raza Films trips 
c. Decision at Delano 
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d. Salt of the Earth 

e. Plus films in Track I. 

3. Suscribe to and/or read: 

a. El Espejo,Quinto Sol Publications 

b. El MalcriadO yFarm Workers Press, Delano, California 

c. Con Saf OS , Los Angeles 

d. Local Chicano Movetpcnt paper Ccon'ract the Chicano Press 
Association, C.P.A.) 

4. Listen to the follovlng VQcords: 

a. Hue Ig g - Thunderbird Records, D?.?vano, California 

b. El Esquibel - Thundeubird Records, Delano, California 

c. Am Joaquin - Thunderbird Records 

d. El^ Corrido De Rio Arriba - Hurricane Records, Albuquerque, N.M, 

e. Marcha De Delano - Bronze Records Artists Inc. 

f. Continue to listen to Spanish-speaking station, 

5. Join at least two (2) local Barrio organizations - Chicano 
education cccaittees, community action groups, youth organizations, 
institutional organizations, etc. 

6. Attend local Chicano productions, oxanples: 

nQllct Chicano 

Teatros Compesino de Aztlan 

Listen to speeches by Cesar Chavez, Corky Gonzalez or other 
Chicano heavies, 

7. Read a Chicano Who's Show, for example: 

Mexican Americans Past, Present, and Future , by Julian Nava 

Also contact Asuna Carr Library in Albuquerque, New Mexico 
for others. 

8. Read section on how to do a case study in Research in Educatip 
by Best. 
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9. Do a case study of yourself. 

10. Select a learner from the Chicano community and begin 
gathering information. Interview four of the following as to 
the educational needs of a child in your school. 

a. School teachers 

b. Minister 

c. Other students, friends, and enemies 

d. School nurse 

e. Counselor 

f. Special Educatiou teachers, P»E» specialists, etc. 

g. Princir>:ii 

h. All agencies that have contact with learner 
?. . Parents 

3. Relativr.^ 

11. Review cuTivlative and health records at school. Make this 
your last i.^*ity lo that you will not be influenced by 
previous coTnT:0i»;':5 unJe by teachers. 

H» Additional Learning Activities ; none 

J. Assessor and Assessment Procedure ; 

Submit to TSA and Cross -Cultural Specialist or Community Coordii ctor 
and one community member for evaluation the educational needs of 
the general Chicano coraunity, the sncoific needs in your commun- 
ity, and the c^ci stt:;iy oc a LoarnriV -.fst and describe the 
educational neods of the learner you studied in your case study. 

K. Estimated Time: four weeks 
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A. Title ; The Chicano Barrio, Track III Code ; Chicano Studies 101 or 

Psychology 103 - 3 

B. Rationale ; 

It is fel': that many aspects of the Chicano culture have been 
destroyed or distorted by individuals, who wanted to learn about the 
Chicano culture, but who were not sensitive to the Chicano culture. 
This module would be open for all interns; however, it is especially 
designed for Chi^artO interns. It is designed to provide cognitive 
knowledge about Chicano culture and a particualr Chicano community 
with its main focus being on the Chicano culture from the Chicano 's 
viewpoint. 

The purpose of this module is to provide the skills and knowledge 

^ . necessary for interns to experience the true feeling of La Raza in 

' I ■ 

depth. The intern entering this track should be truly committed to 
^ helping preserve and spread the Chicano culture, 

C. Setting ; Independent Study and small group 

D. Objectives ; 

1. The intern will be able to rank select readings in Chicano 
culture according to those that are most descriptive of the 
culture and conditions in the community he is serving. 

2. The intern will be able to identify the philosphies that most 
clearly parallel those of movements in your local community. 

3. The intern will be able to compare the life -styles of a big 
city barrio and a small town or valle, 

4. The intern will be able to describe the local Chicano community. 

5. From information obtained during the ccmmunity study, the 
intern will be able to identify a particular need in the 
community and develop a project that will fill that need. 

' f ' Upon completion of this module, the intern will be able to develop 

and present a unit on the local community which demonstrates his 

ERIC 
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E, Pre ^requisite 3 ; Successful Completion of the Chicano Barrio, 
Track I, ll. 

F, Pre>-Asses3ment ; This module will require the students to complete a 
community study of the local Chicano community and to compare and 
supplement information about the Chicano culture with other types of 
resource inf ormatiion; to identify materials and resources that can 

be used to help Chicano students to learn more about their culture and 

their communities; and to present the materials in a manner that adds 

to and reinforces a positive self-image. Several experiences are 

provided for students to gain, information and empathy. Most of the 

experiences are such that interns can be engaged in them simultaneous 

with the community study. 

Re la ted 
Activity 



5 1. Who are the key figures and key organizations in your barrio? 

5 2, What are the community education resources in your barrio? 

5 3. Describe the demographic character of your barrio. 

5-4 Describe the strategies of political action in your barrio. 

3-6 5. List your learaing experiences outside the school. 

1-5 6, Identify and describe the characteristics of sub-cultural 



groups such as : 

a. Pachucos 

b. Chicane hippies 

c. Penitentes 

d. Other groups 

3-5 1 . Demonstrate a working knowledge of the local dialect. 

3 8. Describe the relationship of the Chicano community to that 

of the whole community. 
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3-5 9, Give examples of civic justice/injustice 

1-3-5 10. Describe characteristics of the Chicano family. 
4-2-5 11. Describe characteristics o£ the following groups: 

a. the aged 

b. women 

c . y o uth 

d. immigrants 

e. immigrant farm laborers 

3 12. Contrast and compare the philosophy of rural and urban 

Chicanes. 

3-5-1 13. Describe the effects of the following institutions on the 
the Chicano; 

a. education 

b. religion 

c. penal institutions 

G. Required Learning Activities : From each of the lists given below, select 
two readings. Analyze the readings and compare them to the information 
you have about your local barrio. Rank the readings according to those 
that are most descriptive and least descriptive of the community you 
you are serving. 

\ a. Read the following books: 

1. Laberinto De ^ Soledad (Labyrinth of Solitude) by Octavo Paz, 

2. La Raza Cosmica (The Cosmic Race) by Jose Vasconcelos 

3. I Am Joaquin by Rodolfo Gonzalez 

4. Chicano by Lalp 

5. History of Spanish Land Grants by Clark Knowit*»n 

6. The Macarran Act 
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7. Tijerina an d the Courthouse Raid by Peter Nakov. 

8. Article IV Section 2 of the United States Constitution 

9. Article o:: the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 

10. The Grounc". Is Our Table by Steve Allen 

11. Basta: La Historia De Nuestra Lucha , Farmworker Press. 

12. With the Ears of Strangers by Robinson 

13. Reyes Bock and other resources 

b. Analyze the following books as to what the author is trying to 
say, what is his point, and what in f.act ^ott «ay, 

1. Five Families by Oscar Lewis 

2. American Opinion Issue on Tijerina, Chavez and Gonzalez 

3. Mexican Americans cf South Texas . By William Madison. 
^. Across the Tracks by Rabel 

5. Forgotten Youth at the Crossroads by Celia Heller 

6. Spanish Americans of New Mexico by Nancie Gonzalez 

2. Road the philosophy of the following Chicano groups: 

1. Brown Berets 

2. La Raza Unida Party 

3. Alianza De Mercedes 

^. United Farm Worker Organizing Committee UFWOC 

•5. Student Groups MECHA, MAYO, UMAS, etc. 

6. Crusade 'for Justice, Denver, Colorado 

7. Other local Chicano groups in your area 

3. Develop^ and participate in an intern exchange between interns 

in a big city barrio and those in a small town w valle situation. 
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4. See the following films: 

1 . Teatro Compesino N »E ,A , 

b. I Am Joaquin 

c. Salt of the Earth 

d. Wests ide Blowup - Crusade for Justice, Denver, Colorado 

e . Reyes Ti jerina 

f. Parts I, II, III, and IV of La Raza f ilms trips 
g • Los Compadres 

h. Chicano 

Listen to lecture on the development -tl the Aztec Calendar; contact 
Joe Cordova at Southern Colorado State College for tapes. 

5. Do a community survey and describe the community according t# 
the following points: 

a. Key figures and organizations 

b. Community education resources 

c. Demographic characteristics 

d. Strategies of political action 

e. Learning experiences outside the school 

f. Characteristics of each of the sub-cultural greups such as: 

Chicano hippies 
Penitentes 
Other groups 

g. The local dialect 

h. The relationship of the Chicanr* community t^ the whole 
community, 

i. Give examples of civic justice/injustice 

j. Descriptions •f each •f the following groups: 

the aged 
women 

y#uth 

immigrants 

migrant farm laborers 
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k, A contrast of philosophies of urban and rural Chicanos 

1, A description of the following institutions and their 
effects on the Chicano: 

education 

religion 

pe na 1 ins t it ut i ons 

6. Develop a barrio project. One based on life in the barrio 

or one which will fill a need in your barrio^ Soma examples are 
a comparison of daily lifo of a student in the barrio and of 
a middle class Anglo student on film, sliJes, pictures or 
written; the history and developu^nt of your barrio (recreation 
project , instructirral , educational , organisational , volunteer 
component, conpreh2;*oive HeaiLh care, etc.) 

H. Additional Learning Activities : none 

I. Crite r ia for Assosgr'.p^nt : The intern is to dsvclop, teach and record a 
unit on the local community which demonstrates his sensitivity to and 
knowledge of the culture. Please refer to Pre -assessment criteria. 

J. Assessor and Assessment Procedure : community coordinator or Cross-Cultur 
specialist. 



K. Estimated time:r;r:c 10 weeks 
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Meetmg of the Fountain Portal School Council 
October 12, 1972 

Present : 

Hattie Watson Bob Hnnley Bob Cason 

Carolee Saccoinanno Jennine Itirpel 'telita Lobato 

Jean Kessler Clover Stayslcal Lin^la Ballas 

Bill Roberts iladeline Wong Kathy Wiederstien 

Chot Flickinger ?Iyron Roberts 

Myron acted as tenp-jorary chairr!i?.m and opened tlie meeting 'dth a discussion 
of a nanie for this grcui3. Ityron passed on tlie IIC's recommedn.ation that this 
group be called tlio Portal School Council to avoid confijsion vdth sudi terms 
as expanded IIC. The group agreed to accept this suggestion. 

The role levels and persons who will represent each v;ere clarified: 

School 

1 principal C V^on Roberts) 

4 team leadeis (Linda Ballas - Orange 

Linda Stroup - Blue 

Bill Roberts - Green 

Madeline Wong - Gold) 
1 teacher coordinator (Bob Cason) 
1 teacher on special assigrunent (Katliy Wiederstein) 

. Community 

1 community representative (Hattie l^atson) 

2 parents, 1 of whicli is the P.T.A. i:)rcsident (Clover Stayslcal, Pat Trujillo) 

3 teaciier aides plelita Lobato, Jennine Harpel, Carolee Saccomanno) 
1 community aide 

College 

1 college staff manber (Chet Flickinger) 
1 intern CJinmy Ruybal) 

Tlie person designated as conmunity aide was intended to be a representative 
from the Volunteer Component whidi has not yet hsen funded. The group agreed 
to discuss its function further before decidnng hov; this position v/ill be 
handled in the m^eantime. 

The function of tliis group as described in the 7th Cycle proposal is to 
facilitate programs in the ccranunity^ the scliool, and the college and to act 
as liaison for these three groups. The specific functions of the group to 
achieve these goals can. be determined by tl\e Council. 

Clover asked about the decision-malcing power and the limitations of the 
Council. Myron said that the Council would have final work, except tliat if 



decisions are contrary to district policies tiint he m\ild havo to consult witli 
people in the adjainistration. '>.c of our functions may bo to explore and test 
tlie limits. "Me v/ondered what rocoiarse irc miglit havl> if the district did not 
agree with some of our decisions. Some people believed that this v;ould be 
unlikely and if it did happen that we would be given a good rationale. 

A question was asked about the relationship of this gro^jp to the IIC. 
Ifyron stated that the PSC was broader in the scoue of its function than the 
IIC and that the IIC was responsible to tiio PSC rather than tlie other way 
around. Some of the decisions of the PSC my be iirtplemented through the IIC. 

Tlie Portal School Council -aay create sub-committees for specific purposes. 
Tne selection panel for Teaciier Corpsmer:ibers is one that has onerated in tlie 
past. Our Comunity Involvement Committee v/ould be another sub -committee. 

Some areas in which we anight .function are: gatlioring and distributing 
information about progrojns and services , initiating progr.ims , d.rv^elor)ing 
instruction, and developing sdiool philosophy. 

The group agreed to 'Ijrron's suggestion that vie elect a diairman and a 
secretary. Nominations and elections were held. Kathy ^^as elected secretary 
and Jannine volunteered to holn in running off conies of the minutes. Chet 
v;as elected cliairman. At the suggestion of several mtambers and witli the full 
siEJport of the diairman we decided to select a co-cha5 .-^.m. : ielita Lobato 
was elected. Chot asked " !yron to continue as cliairmar for the remainder of 
tlie meeting. 

The next meeting v/as set for Tuesday j October 24, at 3:10. 

iiyron suggested that we have a monthly report of the interns' progress. 
Bob, Kathy, diet, and Ralph Salaz were appointed as a sub-ccMnittee to 
gatlier sudi information and bring it to the Council. 

Kathy and Chet reported on the proposals that the interns and community 
V7ere writing for the Volunteer Component and the status of the funding. 
Tneso proposals call for community boards to supervise tho programs and the 
relationship of tliese boards to the PSC will need to be determined. 

We agreed to identify groups from ^vhich we will need information.. Some 
suggestions were: the Community Livolvement Committee, the P.T.A., senior 
citizens, city recreation, and the outdoor education committee. 

I looting adjourned. 



Meeting of the Fountain Portal School Council 
October 26, 1972 

Present: 

Jiiiimy I^uybal Bill Roberts Linda Eillas 

Clover Stayskal "larleline Wong CaroX^-^o Saccomanno 

ilolita Lobato 'hrron Uo]>3rts Linda Stroijn 

Jenninc Harpel C?i3t ^lic^:inR^r V>oh Cason 

Kp.thy Wiederstein 

By a vote of 4 to 0 the Council docidod to change nart of tlie minutes O"^ 
the last meeting. 'Tnat tlio IIC was responsible to the PSC rather than the 
Other way around, v/as chanf?ed to '^that the IIC ms resnonsiblo for ronorting 
to tli3 PSC/' (first line, page t-vo) It soemcd to ne that there was some 
interest in dosignatinr? the group *s fmction as advisory, hut also some 
awareness that our fimction v;ill evolve as we wcrlc together. 

Molita Lobato reported that Pat Trujillo will not be able to mrticipate 
as a member of the Cotjncil because of other commitments and that Pat suggested 
tliat her roplaceaent be soneono ^-zho doesn't work at sdiool, I felt that the 
group agreed not to replace her until after Parent -Teacher conferences to allov; 
tii-ie to taik to r>eop].3 wlio miglit be interested in serving on the Council* 

I heard the Halloween party ^ TIB tests, and a slide presentation that is 
being prepared mentioned as topics that viore discussed at IIC. Someone asked 
v;hat tlie TIB test \ms and Chot'spolce about it. It seemed to me that there 
was some jjiterest in possibly using a P.T.A. ;icet5jig to offer the conms^nity th.e 
opportunity to lioar about and talce the test if thoy choose. 

I felt that there was a creneral concern exoressed about discipling in 
the sdiool, ind that sojp.e people felt that it was inter for ing x^/ith the in- 
structional program to a great extent. It seemed that tliere v/ero a nT.jmbor 
of differing cninions about hov; to deal xnth the situatinji, although I 
felt that the Council shaded an rj.vareness that sometliini^ needs to bo done. 
Gome of the sugp^estions I heard were; more s^^'attin'^> and possibly sv/atting 
b)' teachers: calXirxg parents to cone to school when their children misbehave; 
being more strict; being more consistent; giving less of out time to cJiildTcn 
who misbehave; temt)nrarily expelling children v;ho misbeliave; and. Iiaving 
teachers walk the children to" tlie edge of the playground at the end of the day. 
I didn^t feel that any of these suggestions met witli total acceptance. I 
thinl< tliat the Council mojnbers will be doing a lot more serious thinking about 
ways of imnroving the situation. 

The next meeting was set for Tuesday, ^^ovembor 21 at 3:10 in the 
conference room. 
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SOUTHERN COLORADO STATE COLLEGE 



TEACHER CCIPS 



TO: Corpsmembers , Staff, Cooper iting Teachers and Principals, 

Education Seminar Ccnmittee, and Consultants 

FROM: Dr. Roy McCanne 

SUBJECT: Competency List for Intern Student Teaching 
Purpose 

This is a list of the competencies of an eletnentarv teacher which the 
S.C.S.C. Teacher Corps staff feels each Intern shon'id strive to achieve 
during their internship. The list replaces the "Student Teaching Pro- 
gress Indicator" as the iustrucient and set of proce«lares Cor accomplish- 
ing the requirements of the course in "Student Teaching" (Education 400, 
15 hours credit) for Tcachor Corps interns. 

This list is comprehensive and idealistic. It is not expected that any 
intern (or any cooperating teacher or education professor) could achieve 
the highest rating on every item. It is not expected that every item 
would fit the needs of every classroom or every pupil. Rather it is a 
list of behaviors (and scrae mors subj3Ctive points of ^fiew) which an 
elementary teacher ma y need at sonie time in his or her work, and should 
consider developing™ 

Hi story 

This list vslS prepared from four main inputs, VTith a nunber of sub-inputs 

(1) A list of the competencies of a teaciier pxepc^ved by the faculty 
of the S.C.S.C. Education Division for the Master of Arts in 
Teaching prci^^rpm. A stfa-input to this list was considerable 
study of the nine elementary teacher-education models spon- 
sored by the U.S. Off Lc? of Education. 

(2) Four lists of teacher competencies prepared by the faculty 
and corpsmambcrs of our four Teacher Corps schools: Ignacio, 
Irving, Liberty, and Washing-uon elemantary schools. 

(3) A list cf cotTipetennies of a teach^sr prepared by the Teacher 
Corps Cvoss-Cultural Cc^rdinator from significant input in 
the four elementary school communities. 

(4) The "Student Teaching Progress Indicator" used in the regular 
student teaching program. 

The above inputs provided the concepts and ideas. The wording of be- 
havioral (and often something less than behavioral) statements was the 
responsibility of Cr. McCannc. 
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The list has eight raain svactions, tha first of vhich has eight sub-sections, 
R3 shewn by the outline following this introduction. 

Each section contains a list cf the cou^rsas which provide a background of 

information and understanding fcr tha accpaiencies in the .section. Some of 

the courses listed are not recuired^ nnJ might n?;t have h'.vci« V^ncn trili^n by ?.7»ccr 

Some sections contain proj?.cti5 wh5,ch arc d-asign^d to strc*,nghten the intern's 
ability to appl}*" the skills o*: understandings gained in cc^urse work. 

All sections contain rating scales which are diici^nf^d to focus r.nd promote 
cctrmunication between the intarn acid his c^.^peratiag teach^.r. These scales 
do not enter into the student teaching grcde in any objective^ mathematical 
way. They are only for the guidan::^ of the intern in his work. 

It should be noted that, for si!npli.:ity, the intern is referred to as male 
("Ue" or ''his") throughout the list.. This is only for convenience in writing 
and typing, and is not meant to slight any of our lovely and promising female 
interns (i). 

Procedures 



The internship periov? for thB purposes r»f the projects and ratings contained 
herein is considered to be tae twc-ycar period in which the intern is in the 
school. Items accomplished during the fivst year may be counted toward the 
requirements stated herein, even though th9, formal period of student teaching 
is considered to be the second ye^r oi? intarnshAp* 

Where a section of this list cont^iins projects^ it is expected that all pro- 
jects wi!*.! be completed tc the satisfaction of the assessor stated herein. 
The assessor should note satis facuC-ry completion on the assessment summary 
sheet which follows. 

The procedure for the ratings is as folloA^s: 

(1) The intern should r-tad the rating items froa time to time and 
consider how h^ cnr- work tcwacd achieving them, A separate cop3' 
should ba gi</3n to the cooperating teaoher. 

(2) The cooperating teacher, or other rater, should review the rating 
scales and indicate to the intern any which he or she feels are 
not appropriate to ttie situ^.tion in which they are working. These 
items x^ill then be l(*ft out of the ratings. The cooperating teacher 
(or other rater) may change or add items as needed. . 

(3) As soon as the intern feels ready to work on a particular section with 
his cooperating teacher (or other appropriate person such as the team 
leader or community representati\'e , depending upon the section), the 
intern should rate himself, 

('O The intern should ask the cooperating teacher (or other appropriate 
person depending upon the section) to rate him on a blank copy, with- 
out seeing the intern's ratings. 
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(5) The intern and other rater (or raters) should exchange ratings, 
so that both know both ratings. After appropriate consideration, 
the intern should ask for clarification or explanation where the 
ratings do not agree. It may be helpful to discuss all the items. 

(6) The intern should formulate a procedure or plan for improving his 
performance on itans where either or both feel he is weah. 

(7) At the monthly conferences vTith the team lender and seminar pro- 
fessors, the intern and cooperating teacher should discuss, in 
general, the progress of the intern. Notations of progress or 
agreensents on solving special problems should be made on the 
"Intern Progress Profile". 

Grades for Education UOO 

The intern's grade of S or U will be assigned jointly by the team leader and 
Dr, McCanne, based upon information obtained from the cooperating teacher (or 
other rater, as for section G). The team lender will make any formal reports 
or recommendations required by the college or placement off ice. on interns. 
The cooperating teacher is invited to submit a statcinent or recommendation, 
which v;ill become a part of the intern's record. Hoi^ever, the cooperating 
teacher will not be required to do so. 

The team leader will keep up-to^ate the assessment summary record (contained 
in this packet) and the ''Intern Progress I^ofile." When all the projects in 
a section have basn ccr.pleted, and the rating scales in a section have been 
used and discusijed (as indicated by the intern and cooperating teacher or 
other rater) and any follov7-up proccdvircs decided upon at a conference have 
been checked out, the section may be checked off by the team leader as com- 
pleted. 

As long as satisfactory progress is made toward improvement in the rating 
scale items, the intern may assume that his grade will be ''S" in student 
teaching. In other words, no set mathematical a\'erage must be reached 
in the ratings. If any of the people involved (cooperating teacher, team 
leader, principal, or seminar professors) have reason to feel doubt that 
the intern should pass or doubt that the intern should receive good rec- 
ommendations' for employment, such person should make this known to the 
intern and the team leader at the earliest possible moment. In such cases, 
a conference will be set up to rccnuuucnd what should be done to clear up 
the problem. The team, leader should keep records on such a conference, and 
progress reports on any fol]c>w-tip to it. 



S.C.S.C. TEACHER CW.fS COC^PETEKCY LIST 

OUTLINE AIO AS3ESSKENT SUMMARY 

I. Competencies in General Education (n^t covered in this list) 

TI, Competencies in Subject Matter (not covered in this list) 

III, Competencies in Teaching (dafined as, "bringing about appropriate 
changes in stut^ent behavior"): 

A, Planning Page Completion 

1. Understanding: Learning Theory- 
Project a , b Ratings 1 
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2. Defini.ng Objectives 3 
Ratings 

3. Diagnosing Student Needs k 
Ratings 

iJ-. Selecting Strategy 5 
Ratings 

5. Selecting ;nd Preparing Materials 7 

6. Utiliiiing Educational Medip, 7 

7. Organizing the Classroom Environment 8 
Ratings 

8. Grouping 10 
Project a b Ratings 

Interi?.ctinj vritU Students 12 
Ratings 

C. Evaluating Student Progrcs'^ 1^ 
Project Ratings 

Analj'zing and Evaluating Teaching and 15 
the Classroom Environmt^nt Ratings 

E. Curriculum Dp.velopment 16 
l^cject a^ b Ratings 

Interpersonal Comjetencies 18 
Ratings 

G* Sociocultural Competencies 20 

Project a b c_ d e 

Ratings 

K» Professional Compete ncies . 25. 

Ratings 



A. Competencies in Planning 



U Understanding Learning Theory 

A background for this section is provided in the courses "Psychology of 
Learning** (Psych, 361) and **Educat ional Psychology" (Psych. 362). The 
intern should use his notes on these courses, ?nd further contact with 
the professors, If needed, for learning experiences in this general area. 
The two projects and the rating scales below are designed to assist the 
intern in applying to his classroom work the principles learned in the 
above mentioned courses. 



Project a. To sharpen and demonstrate his application of learning theory 
to the classroom,' the intern should analyse a critical incident from his 
own teaching experience. The incident should be a happening in which the 
intern feels that constructive learning took place. The following outline 
may be used (or may be modified): 

- '/hat ware the intern \s objectives? 

- !7hat were some examples of the pupils' objectives for this time 
period? 

- In what ways did the setting (classroom or environment, materials, 
discipline, etc.) contribute to or detract from the lesson objectives? 

- ''That learning took place? How do we know this? 

- How did the learning take place - what brought it about? 

- -7hat pupil behaviors may be expected to have changed as a 
result of the learning? 

- '\'lhat evidence of this change (or potential change) do we have? 

- How permanent or reliable may we expect the change to be? . 

- What could be done to make the change more permanent or reliable? 

The intern's analysis may be reported ouAlly or in writing to either seminar 
professor. Allow hour or more for an oral report. .7hen the analysis Is 
completed to the satisfaction of the seminar professor, he will note this 
on this page. 

Project b. To sharpen and demonstrate his understanding of problem solving 
by pupils, the intern will teach a lesson involving problem solving in any 
subject. Using a videotape or audiotape of the lesson (showing pupil behav- 
ior as well as the internes behavior), or if appropriate, using a collection 
of papers produced by the pupils in the lesson, the intern will analyze 
the progress of two or more pupils in applying the steps of a problem 
solving model during the lesson. The analysis by the intern should show 
insight into the thinking processes followed by the pupils, the types of 
difficulties they e,)ni'cjn;interf;d , and the strengths and •jjrenUHc^s^^'s of the 
lesson. 



A, 1. Understanding Learning Theory (Continued) 



Project- is considered important because many boys and girls come from 
a home environment in which many problems are not adequately solved. In 
such cases the pupil may habitually follow a problem solving procedure which 
Is inadequate (such as asking someone for the solution, instead of thinking 
It through). Probably this project may be most beneficial if the intern 
chooses one student who is a good problem solver and one who is pcjorr-prob.- 
lem solver for his analysis. 

The analysis may be reported crally or in writing to either seminar professor, 
Allow '2 hour or more for an oral report. When the analysis is completed 
to the satisfaction of the seminar professor, he will note this on this 
page . 



Ratings 

5 4 3 2 1 (1) The intern undecs jands the level of child development of 
the children with whom he works. He sets appropriate 

:(hl3h *-Iw7) standar<.^s of learning for them, or rccocaizes quickly 

when his standards need to be modified, 

5 4 3 2 1 (2) In his lesson pla ining, the intern understands the variety 
of ways in which children learn, and make allowances for 
them in his plans » 

5 4 3 2 1 (3) In working with individual children, the intern recognizes 

when a child is frustrated in learning or solving a problem* 
The intern avoids anger, impatience, or repetition of ex- 
planations that didn't work; and listens intently until he 
finds the child's problem. 

5 4 3 2 1 (4) The intern is aware of emotional problems which often 

accompany learning d if f iculties . He ad justs his behavior 
to bring about an appropriate rapport with each child as 
an individual. 

5 4 3 2 1 (5) The intern is not fooled t^hcn a child has the right answer 
obtained in a wrong way. He seeks understanding and per- 
spective in his pupils, and is not satisfied with less. 

5 4 3 2 1 (6) Other: . 



A« 2, Defining Objectives 



A background for this section is provided in three courses: '^Psychology of 
Learning*^ (Psych. 361), ''Educational Psychology" (Psych. 362), and "Laboratory 
in Education" (Ed. 340), as well as in the unit planning and lesson planning 
modules of the social studies mathods course Ed. (313) and math and science 
methods course (Ed. 3m-)„ The projects involving objectives in these courses 
should fulfull most of the learning needs of the intern in this area of com- 
petencies. 

5432 1 (1) The intarn demonstrates a need for long, medium, and 

short raugG objectives that tie together. He avoids 

(high low) tangents baoed upon his own or pupil interests alone, 

unless they fit the adopted scopo. and sequence of the 
school and grade level program, 

5 4 3 2 1 (2) The intfern has developed and utilized long (yearly), 

medium (weekly or monthly), and short range (daily) 
objectives; and he recognizes that longer range 
objectives may be more general or conceptual in 
nature, while the shorter range objectives should be 
more specific, 

5 4 3 2 1 (3) The short range objectives developed by the intern in 

his lessons have been descriptive of student behaviors 
that would indicate or infer that desired learnings 
have taken place^ 

5 4 3 2 1 (4) The intern bases his educational objectives on diagnosed 

needs, interests, and abilities of the pupils with 
whom he is working. 

5 4 3 2 1 (5) The Intern consistently uses .objectives which include 

botli cognitive and affective learning outcomes, and 
both product and process learnings. 

5 4 3 2 1 (6) The intern modifies his objecti\»3s appropriately 

whe;never on-going assessment indicates the need, 

5 4 3 2 1 (7) The intern consistently makes sure that his pupils 

knovj, understand, and accept the objectives of each 
les30U» 

5 4 3 2 1 (8) Other 



A. 3. Diagnosing Student Needs 



A background for this section is provided in the courses: **Individual 
Differences'' (Psych. 311) and ''Tests and Measurements"' (Psych. 363). The 
intern should use his notes on these courses, further contact with the pro- 
fessors (if needed), and consultation with his cooporating teacher, team 
leader, and principal for learning experiences in this area of competencies. 



5^321 (1) The intern conducts interviews to obtain data in a 
(high -low) professional manner. 

5^321 (2) The intern administers, scores, and interprets scores 

of appropriate standardized tests in a professional 
manner, with insight into the limitations of the tests 
as wall as their uses. 

5 4 3 2 1 (3) The intern uses observation checklists of pupil behavior 

or of specific areas of skill development (examples: oral 
reading, oral expression, courtesy , neatness , responsi- 
bility, etc.), and uses them effectively. 

5 4 3 2 1 (4) The intern shows an awareness of pupil social interactions 

from his observation and/or from instruments such as socio- 
grams, and he uses this data to advantage in grouping, 
seating locations, assigning classroom responsibilities, etc 

5 ■ .4 3 2 1 (5) The intern keeps records of data on pupils in a systematic, 

useful fashion. 

5 4 3 2 1 (6) The intern calculates and interprets his data carefully 

and objectively. 

5 4 3 2 1 (7) The intern makes use of data from cumulative records, his 

own records, interviews with parents, interviews with other- 
teachers, etc, to diagnose the educational needs. of pupils 
effectively. 

5 4 3 2 1 (8) The intern plans and carries out learning experiences de- 
signed to follow through on needs diagnosed. 

5 4 3 2 1 (9) Othn^. 



A. Selecting Strategy 



A background for this section is provided -.n all the edtication methods courses 
(Ed. 312, 313, 314, 315, and 340). The in :ern shovld use his notes on module 
work, further contact with the pcff issors (if needed), and consultation with his 
cooperating teachers and team leace?- for learning experiences in this area of 
competencioa. 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 4 3 



(1) 



5 4 3 2 
(high — low) 

4 3 2 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 



5 4 3 2 1 



(2 
(3 



The intern has planned r.nd carried out an adequate lesson 
involving strategy froi at least eight of the eleven levels 
of Dale's "Cone of Experience" (as listed below from Dale, 
Audiovisual Methods i„i Teaching, 3rd edition, page 107): 



(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 

(g 
(h 

(i 
(j 
(k 



verbal symbols 
visual symbols 

recordings, radio, still pictures 

motion pictures 

educational telev:^aion 

exhibits 

study trips 

demonstrations 

dramatized experiences 

contrived experia ices 

direct purposeful experiences 



The intern involves pupils in planning strategy for lessons, 
using appropriate group processes. 

The intern selects strategies for lessons based upon the 
characteristics and nce^ls of the learners as well as the 
characteristics of thf. subject matter, and not solely be- 
cause of the availabi'lity of teaching materials auch as t 
textbooks. 



5- 



A. Selecting Strategy (Continued) 



5^321 When asked at random why he selected a particular 

strategy for a lesson, the intern indicates that he con- 
aid'^.red various strategies and chose one according to 
rational and professional criteria. 

5^321 (5) The intern shows awareness of the wide range of options at 

his command, including the use of interest centers, discovery 
approaches, projects or research by pupils, cross-age tu- 
toring, etc, in addition to the textbook, 

5^321 (6) When choosing a strategy for interest and excitement as well 

as objective accomplishtiient , the intern shows awareness of 
the planning needs (gathering materials, timing of films, 
time required to process field trip applications, budget 
limitations, etc.) which accompany his choice. Once a 
strategy is chosen, he follows through with the detailed 
work, necessary to make it work. 

5^321 (7) The intern is familiar with and makes effective use of re- 
sources within the school arid community in planning his 
lessons, including such resources as the school audio- 
visual catalog, the school library, the public library, 
community service agencies, community resource people, 
school personnel with special interests or special cap- 
abilities, etc. 

5^321 (8) The intern effectively uses labor-saving devices for both 

his own and pupil benefit, including the chalkboard, ditto 
machine, Thermo-fax (especially for making ditto masters), 
etc. 

5 3 2 1 (9) Other 
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Selecting and preparing materials 

This section will be considered accomplished upon completion cf ttie 
elementary methods courses on reading (Education 312), social studies 
(Education 313), math and science (Education 314) and the Laboratory 
in Education (Education 340) 



Utilizing of Educational Media 



This section will be considered accomplished upon completion of Ed- 
ucation 3'40, ^'Laboratory in Education". 



A, 7, Organizing the Classroom Environment 



A background for this section is provided in the courses: 'Tsychology of Learn- 
ing*' (Psych. 361) avid "Educational Psychology" (Psych, 362). The intern should 
use his notes from these courses, further contact with the professors (if needed), 
and consultation with the cooperating teachers , team leader, principal, and sem- 
inar professors for additional learning experiences as needed, 

(1) Tte intern demonstrates concern for the pupils' physical 
comfort and learning environment by: 

(a) controlling room temperature 

(b) controlling ventilation 



5^321 
(high — low) 
5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 (c) providing adequate lighting 
5 4 3 2 1 (d) providing comfortable seating 
5 4 3 2 1 (e ) providing opportunity for movement 
5 4 3 2 1 (f ) providing natural restroom breaks 

5 4 3 2 1 (g) maintaining noise levels appropriate to the learning activ- 
ity 

5 4 3 2 1 (h) maintaining, or providing the opportunity for pupils to de- 
velop a visually attractive physical setting through bulle- 
tin boards, displays, room. decoration, interest centers, etc, 

5 4 3 2 1 (i) providing appropriate spaces for differing types of learn- 
ing activity (individual, small group, large group) through 
grouping, use of tables, use of dividers, rugs, interest 
centers , etc. 
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A. 7. Organizing the Classroom Environment (Continued) 



(2) 

5 4 3 2 1 (a) 
(high— low) 

5 4 3 2 1 (b) 

5 4 3 2 1 (c) 

5 4 3 2 1 (d) 

.i' 
\ 

5 4 3 2 1 (e) 

5 4 3 2 1 (f) 

5 4 3 2 1 (g) 

5 4 3 2 1 (h) 

5 4 3 2 1 (i) 

5 4 3 2 1 (j) 

5 4 3 2 1 (3 ) 

( 

ERIC 



The intern plans the affective environment of the class- 
room (discipline, morale, self -concept , attitudes towards- 
others, etc,) in such a way as to contribute to the accom- 
plishment of school and individual objectives by: 

planning more than the main lesson, including provisions 
for what pupils should do when they finish, what alternatives 
should be provided for pupils who don't need or can't manage 
the main lesson, etc, 

planning and discussing class procedures (sharpening pencils, 
passing out books and papers, etc) jointly with the pupils, 
while reserving the final decision for the teacher 

using seating arrangements to advantage (in respect to both 
the type of seating format apprcq)riate to lesson strategies 
and the location of individual pupils who have difficulty 
getting along) 

training and supervising monitors to free the teacher for 
lesson preparation and supervision of the class as a whole 

delegating responsibility for "room helper" tasks, and 
working consistently through the organization set up so 
that it functions well 

using a regular routine so that pupils know v/hat to^do 

setting appropriate standards for efficiency in finding ' 
papers, going to groups or centers ,. changing classes, etc, 
by pupils 

setting appropriate standards for himself. ( the intern) in 
meeting the class at the outside door on time, holding to 
the schedule courtesy, etc, so as to prevent discipline 
problems, 

molding the class into a cohesive group with good morale, - 
using sports teams, plays, class projects, etc, 

making in-depth analyses (home visits, talking to v'rVor 
teachers, etc,) to find clues for success in work:.!** -.-i-th 
consistent discipline problem pupiT^ 

Other 
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A. 8. Grouping 



A background for tniis &Gci:ion is provided in the cources: ^'Individual Dif- 
ferences" (Psych. 311), "Psychology of learning" (Psych. 361), "Educational 
Psychology" (Psych. 362), and "Guidance in the Elementary School" (Ed. 399). 
The intern may review his notes, make further contact with the professors, 
or consult with the school or teacher Corps staf:c for additional learning 
experiences in this area of competence. 

Project a. The intern should state orally the rationale for the inter- 
class grouping arrangements used in his school, including part-time arrange- 
ments (such as for reading period), hoaierooom arrangements, special educa- 
tion or remedial groupings, and exceptions to the general patterns. The In- 
turn should be able to explain to a visitor or parent why these arrangements 
are as they are. During assessnient, the intern should state the main pros 
an<3 cons of the grouping arrangements used from the standpoint of educational 
theory and practical considerations. This project should be assessed by the 
school principal. Wlitm completed satisfactorily, the principal may note this 
on this page. 

Project b. The intern should state orally (such as for a visitor or parent) 
the rationale for the grouping arrangements used in his class or team-teach- 
ing unit, including temporary or flexible grouping patterns and exceptions 
to the general patterns. Assessment of this project may be done by the co- 
operating teacher, tean-te aching unit leader, or Teacher Corps team leader, 
who will note completion on this page. 



5^321 (1) The intern has an effective way of working vrith indi- 
(high low) vidual children in an individualized program, includ- 

ing keeping track of their progress through individual 
records. . 

5^321 (2) The intern has developed an effective way of working 

with small groups that are not individualized; he in- 
teracts with the group as a who 1ft, sees that each child 
participates, and that no child is doing nothing v;ait- 
irg for his turn* 

5^321 (3) The intern has developed an effective way of working with 

a full class as a total group; he oees that each r.h5. Id 
participates and uses appropriate large group pr /rcrarj tech- 
niques. 

5 4 3 2 1 (4) The intern uses social as well ?c f.cademic crif.:^: . 

placing pupils in groups; he r^ .y^nizes the opr.;:^::.. .y> 
his command, including indivio'.Vilized programs acu in- 
terest centers for appropriate pupils who do not w.>rk 
well in groups. 



10 



1 



5^321 (5) The intern creates effective temporary or flexible groups 

(project groups in social studies, spelling bee teams, etc.) 
where they serve a useful purpose. When he does this he 
organizes an effective group structure (leader, recorder, 
team captain, etc.) and supervises the procedure so that 
the groupings work. 

5 4 3 2 1 (6) The intern does not expect the same standards from all 

pupils, even within the same academic group; he values 
diversity and helps create an appreciation of individual 
talents within each group. 

5 4 3 2 1 (7) The intern has developed techniques for handling the plan- 
ning load imposed by grouping or individualized instruction? 
including the staggering of group projects so they don't 
all have to be planned at once, the use of group-teacher 
planning or pupil-teacher planning, an efficient organiza- 
tion of classroom resources (seatwork files, picture files, 
etc.) and other techniques. 

5 4 3 2 1 (8) Other 



ERIC 
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III. B. Interacting with Students 



Some background for this section is provided in the courses ^'Psychology of 
learning" (Psych. 361), "Educational Psychology" (Psych. 362), and "Guidance in 
the Elementary School" (Ed. 399). However, this section, like section A., may 
be considered of prime importance in student teaching (Ed. 400). The coopera- 
ting teacher and team leader will probably be the prime resources for the in- 
tern in perfecting his skills in this area of competence. Interns should ask 
for demonstrations, directed observation of master teachers, etc. whenever he 
feels he is ready to sharpen his skills in this area. 

Many of the skills of interacting with students have been covered in section A. 
Only those not covered there are listed below. 



5 4 3 2 1 (1) The intern motivates pupils to want to achieve, before, 
(high — low) during, and after each lesson. 

5 4 3 2 1 (2) The Intern makes sure the pupils understand and accept the 

objectives of his work, just as he does. 

5 4 3 2 1 (3) The intern shows awareness of problems with concepts, vo- 
cabulary, or language structures which may frustrate some 
students; he deals with such problems effectively. 

5 4 3 2 1 (4) The intern uses a vocabulary, spelling, grammar, etc. ap- 
propriate to his work. 

5 4 3 2 1 (5) The intern uses appropriate questioning techniques; he phrases 

questions at the highest appropriate level of thinking (di- 
vergent, convergent, inductive, etc.), but not at a level 
of difficulty too high for most of the pupils. 

5 4 3 2 1 (6) The intern develops an effective rapport with all the pupils 

with whom he is working; he gets them all involved; he walks 
among them rather than staying behind the teacher's desk; 
he looks to the last row and both sides when cpeaking, etc. 

5 4 3 2 1 (7) The intern uses effective techniques of positive reinforce- 
ment with pupils; he avoids sarcasm or ridicule; his state- 
ments seem calculated to build or preserve the pupil's self 
concept while teaching him something new. 

5 4 3 2 1 (8) The intern has a sense of timing: -/Uinh is in tuno x:\[:h the 

pupils; he knows when to change Iho activity, whci: to bear 
down until a concept is well learned, etc. 

5 4 3 2 1 (9) The intern keeps one eye on the total group while working 

with an individual or small group; he keeps tabs on what is 
happening and supervises all the time. 



ERIC 
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•54321 (10) The intern shows awareness of non-verbal cues to pupil at- 
titudes and pupil progress (posture, sighs, whispering, 
notes, neatness, etc.); he deals with this communication as 
well as with verbal communication about how things are going. 

5 43 2 1 (11) The intern recognizes and assumes various roles in ap- 
propriate situations (facilitator, stimulator, peace maker, 
arbitrator, listener, diplomat, disciplinarian, etc.) 

5 U 3 2 1 (12) The intern has and uses a sense of humor; he laughs with 

the pupils and lets them laugh with him on appropriate 
occasions; when he makes a funny mistake he uses it to 
ease tensions, etc. 

5U3 2 1 (13) The intern follows through with promises he makes to the 

pupils. 

5 4 3 2 1 (14) The intern continually assesses the progress of a lesson; 

when things don't go well he deals with it; on "those days" 
when the pupils are on edge he changes the pace, reads a 
story, has the pupils rest, discusses the problem, etc. 

5 4 3 2 1 (15) The intern is accepted by the pupils as being helpful, 

friendly, fair, skillful, and interested in them. 

5 4 3 2 1 (16) Other 
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III, C, ILv.aluating Student Progress 



A background for this section is provided in some modules of the methods 
courses (Ed. 312, 313, and 31^4-) and in the course "Tests and Measurements" 
(Psych. 363). The intern may use his notes and further contact with these 
professors, if needed, plus consultation with his cooperating teachers, team 
leader, and seminar professors. 

Project, In order to experience the depth of understanding which can be ob- 
tained on a given child when necessary, the intern should carry out or partici- 
pate in one case study during his internship. The format and procedures for the 
case study should be those used in his school or as specified by the principal. 
Criteria for the successful completion of this project may be set by the prin- 
cipal. Assessment will be by the team leader. 

Ratings. 

5^321 (1) The intern evaluates student progress in relation to 
(high — low) clearly defined objectives, 

5^321 (2) The intern evaluates student progress in relation to social 

and emotional as well as academic objectives, 

5 4 3 2 1 (3) The intern uses a variety of means to obtain information on 

pupil progress (examples: observation, teacher-made tests, 
published tests, classwork, checklists, rating scales, an- 
ecdotal records, interviews with the pupil, interviews with 
the parents, etc,), 

5 4 3 2 1 (4) The intern makes item analyses of responses his pupils make 

on classwork and tests, and uses such data to guide his 
teaching; he avoids returning papers with a total score 
= but no idea (for himself or the pupil) of what the problems 

might be in the case of low scores. 

5 4 3 2 1 (5) In calculating and reporting grades, the intern is consis- 
tent and makes clear the bases on which grades are deter- 
mined, 

5 4 3 2 1 (6) The intern follows the principle that grades should be 

used to enhance learning, not impede it; he avoids giving 
grades which would discourage pupils from trying; he refrains 
fron using his grade-giving power capriciously or punitively. 

5 4 3 2 1 (7) Tlii^'^ihtcrn'^.iucnfitr 

schono i3 porfeculy ::ccur.:-tG; be snys th±z to pupiiri; he 
I'iGt^ns when piipila feci they Kave been unfairly treated and 
riiakon adjustments where needed, 

* * * • 

5 4 3 2 1 (8) Other . 
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III. D. Analyzing and Evaluating Teaching and the Classroom Environment 



Background information for this section is presented in an optional module on 
inter-action analysis in the course '^Laboratory in Education'' (Ed. 340). It is 
not intended that the intern must become proficient in inter-action analysis at 
the undergraduate level. However, it is important that the intern be aware of 
the effectiveness of his teaching, and take steps to improve it from the feedback 
avai.lable to him. During internship this feedback may come from the cooperating 
teacher, team leader, and seminar professors. But the intern must begin to an- 
alyze feedback from the pupils, parents, and principal in ways he can use on his 
first teaching job. Thus, especially toward the end of the internship, the in- 
ternship supervisors should encourage the intern to obtain his own feedback, an- 
alyze it himself, and draw his. own conclusions for changes in his teaching be- 
havi or. 



Ratings. 

5 4 3 2 1 (1) The intern collects data on his verbal behaviors in the 

classroom by such means as videotape, audiotape, recogni- 

(high low) zing and rephrasing poor questions or statements, inter-.. 

action analysis, etc, he analyzes the data and uses his 
analysis to improve. 

5 4 3 2 1 (2) The intern collects data on his non-verbal behaviors in 

the classroom (dress, posture, avoiding halitosis, facial 
expressions, getting down to the pupil's level when appro- 
priate, location in the classroom, etc.) by such means as 
videotape , noticing the example he sets for pupils, noticing 
pupil reactions, etc.; he analyzes the data and uses his 
analysis to improve. 

5 4 3 2 1 (3) The intern collects data on his interpersonal relationships 

with colleagues by being open to feedback, seeking feedback, 
recognizing feedback, etc.; he analyzes the data and uses 
his analysis to improve. 

5 4 3 2 1 (4) The intern collects data on his interpersonal and socio- 

cultural relationships with parents by means such as (3) 
above; he discusses frankly with parents those aspects of 
his relationship with them which are important to the child's 
education; he analyzes the data he obtains and uses his 
analysis to improve his relationships (not only by changing 
his behavior where appropriate, but also by asking parents 
to change their behavior ^^^re he feels this vouU ba im- 
portant and helpful to the child). 

5 4 3 2 1 (5) Other 



Ill* E. Curriculum Development 



(Note) Curriculum is defined here as "What the child learns in school." This 
is not just subject names (reading, math, etc.) but also includes at- 
titudes, values, some aspects of his self concept, etc. Thus **curr iculum 
is probably inseparable from "instruction," or the process by which the 
child learns in school. 

Background information for this section is provided in the education methods 
courses (Ed. 312, 313, 31i;, and 3^10) and the courses in "Child Psychology" (Psych 
281) and "Adolescent Psychology" (Psych. 282). Required modules or learning ex- 
periences, in these courses probably provide an adequate background in the scope 
and sequence of reading, language art§, social studies, math and science, and in 
child and adolescent growth and development; although, reinforcement of the basic 
concepts in these areas may be needed. 

Most interns probably will not have taken any course work in curriculum davelop^ 
icent (the improvement of what we t-=»ach and how we teach it). Participation in 
workshops on team teaching, individualized instruction, new methods or materials, 
etc., would be very valuable on the part of each intern. In addition, the in- 
clusion of interns on committees to select new materials, write behavioral objec- 
tives or modules, reorganize curricula, prepare curriculum guides, etc. should 
be encouraged. 

Project a. At some time during the internship, the intern should mef^t with the 
principal and team leader to discuss the curriculum development efforts or pro- 
jects under way in the school. This may be done with all interns as a group, as 
long as the principal feels that each intern participates and comes away with, 
a clear understanding of the process by which the. curriculum is changing and 
improving in his school. 

Project b. At some time during the internship, the intern should participate in 
some curriculum development activity (see above). The team leader may set 
criteria for this participation and assess when the intern has completed this 
project satisfactorily. 

Ratings. 

5^3 2 1 (1) The intern takes opportunities to develop relationships be- 
tween different subject areas (reading, P,S«, math, social 

(high low) studies art, etc.) with the pupils; he discusses these re- 

lationships with pupils; he teaches or arranges correlated 
lessons where appropriate; he sets appropriate standards 
for application of learning (words learned in spelling are 
spelled correctly in English or social studies, etc.). 
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5^321 (2) The intern shows evidence that he refers to professional 

journals (The Reading Teacher, The Grade Teacher, The 
Instructor, Elementary English, etc.) for ideas to improve 
his teaching. 

5 U 3 2 1. (3) Other ' 



( 
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III. F. Interpersonal Competencies 

A background for this section may be provided in tKe courses "Psychology of 
Interpersonal Relationships'' (Psych. 365) and "Abnormal Psychology" (Psych, ^12), 
as well as general and school experience. 

Ratings, 



5^321 (1) The intern shows that he is aware of his own strengths and 

weaknesses; that he cares about how his behavior affects 
others, and strives to promote desirable change within 
himself. 



(high — low) 



54 32 1 (2) The intern empathizes with others; he tolerates and appre- 
ciates differences in values , cultures , behaviors , etc. 
when such differences are appropriate in the context of the 
other person*s life style. 

5 4 3 2 1 (3) The intern helps others to develop by being a good listener, 

giving positive reinforcement to the ^contributions of others, 
incorporating the ideas of others into his projects and 
giving credit where it is due, etc. 

5 4 3 2 1 (4) The intern communicates effectively at all age and profes- 
sional leve Is (teacher-pupil , teacher -teacher , teacher-ad- 
ministrator , teacher -parent , e tc. ) 

5 4 3 2 1 (5) The intern presents himself as a mature, confident, secure 

person. 

5 4 3 2 1 (6) The intern gives and takes constructive criticism t^hile re- 
taining the respect and cooperation of all those concerned. 

5 4 3 2 1 (7) The intern is dependable in carrying out vjhat he says he 

will do, 

5 4 3 2 1 (8) The intern shows initiative, assumes responsibilities when 

appropriate , carries his share of the load. 

5 4 3 2 1 (9) The intern avoids gossip; he keeps confidential information 

he has about others v/hich need not be shared. 



5 4 3 2 1 (10) 



The intern is on time; wten unavoidably late or absent he 
contacts the appropriate people so that his responsibili- 
ties are covered. 



5 4 3 2 1 (11) The intern's dress and grooming are appropriate to the 

situation, 

5 4 3 2 1 (12) The intern is fun to be with; he has a sense of humor; 

he enjoys life and enjoys working with people. 

5 4 3 2 1 (13) Other 
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III. Sociocultural Competencies 

Background information and experiences for this section are provided in the 
courses "Social T.-'ychology" (Psych, 355) and "Education of the Disadvantaged" 
(Ed. 441). In addition, the main thrust of the neighborhood and community com- 
ponents of Teacher Corps is designed to help the interns and the schools urider- 
2 taf.d dnJ devGlop sociocultural competencies. The team leader, community rer 
presentatives , and the Teacher Corps Cross-CulturaT Coordinator will probably 
be the main resources for this section. 

Project a. The intern should demonstrate an ability to pronounce correctly at 
least thirty of the following Spanish surnames. The team leader, community re- 
presentative, Cross-Cultural Coordinator, or native Spanish speakers among the 
faculty or interns may 'assess the performance on this project. 



Aguilar 


Fernandez 


Mar que z 


Peralta 


Sandoval 


Alvarado 




Martinez 


Perea 


Santisteban 


Alvarez 


Gonzalez 


Medina 


Perez 


Segura 


A^ag^)n 


Guerrero 


Morales 


Posada(s ) 


Solano 


Are llano 


Gutierrez 


Muniz 


Quintana 


Suarez 


Arr ieta 


Galindo 


Navarro 


Ramirez 


Torre (s ) 


Bus tamante 


Hernandez 


Nunez 


Rivera 


Trujillo 
Valdes 


Cardenas 


Herrera 


Olivera 


Rodriquez 


Chacon 


Holguin 


Pad ilia 


Ruiz 


Vasquez 


Chavez 


Jar ami Ho 


Paz 


Salas 


Vigil 


Espinosa 


Jimenez 


Pena 


Salazar 


Zamora 



Project b. The intern should demonstrate the ability to carry on a short con- 
versation of at least five different sentences in the playground or community 
language of the children viith whom he works (native Spanish or Indian). The 
conversation should include greetings and basic school or home information and 
situations. It should be spoken accurately in vocabulary, word, pronunciation, 
sentence intonation, and word order. The team leader, community representative, 
Cross-Cultural Coordinator, or native speakers among the faculty or intern team 
may assess, the performance on this project. 

Project c. The intern should demonstrate an understanding of community invol- 
\'ement and recognition of its benefits for the education of the children with 
whom he works. Interns actively involved in. community affairs may be checked off 
automatically on this project. Interns with relatix^ely few involvements in com- 
munity affairs should develop a plan v/ith the team leader, community representa- 
tive(s), and Cross -Cultural Coordinator according to criteria set by them. The 
hotne visits in Project d below should not be counted toward Project c. 

Project d. The intern should make at least ten home visits during the two years 
of his internship, following guidelines set by the team leader, community repre- 
sentative (s ) , and Cross -Cultural Coordinator. If possible, the home visits 
^ should represent a variety of cultural situations, and should not all be made 
because of discipline situations regarding the pupil. Many of the items in the 
rating scales for section G (next page) refer to these home visits. 

1 



-no- 



III. G. Sociocultural Competencies (Continued) 



Project e. The intern should bring about significant involvement in school 
affairs (classroom, PTA, projects, etc.) by at least three community members 
who have been involved in school affairs before and at least one who has not been 
involved before. This project may be assessed by the team leader, community re- 
presentative or principal. The intern should discuss his plans for involving 
people with the assessor before carrying out the project, if it has not already 
been completed. 

Ratings (by the intern and the supervisor most closely associated with his com- 
munity activities). 



5^321 (1) The intern accepts cultural differences as being valid for 
(high — low) American society, 

5^321 (2) The intern recognizes life values, cultural beliefs and ex- 
periential backgrounds other than his own; he realises when 
a child or another person is speaking or acting from a dif- 
ferent frame of reference than his own, 

5 4-321 (3) The intern has an objective appreciation of his own culture, 

5 4 3 2 1 (4) The intern recognizes cultural and sub-cultural inf luencss 

upon children, and he modifies his own behavior or the 
school program in appropriate ways in order to take such 
influences ^into account, 

5 4 3 2 1 (5) In working with children of different cultures, the intern 

avoids giving the feeling that one cultural pattern is 
better than another for all situations; he promotes a multi- 
cultural outlook; he helps children feel that the ability 
to operate in more than one culture is an asset which they 
should preserve and build up, 

5 4 3 2 1 (6) In his community work, the intern works through the existing 

social organization of the sub-culture, 

5 4 3 2 1 (7) The intern has empathy with sub-culture members as a pre- 
requisite to communication with them, 

5 4 3 2 1. (3) The intern seems at ease V7hen making home visits or work- 
ing with community members, 

5 4 3 2 1 (9) The intern has an effective way of communicating with par- 
ents or community members^ 

5 4 3 2 '.1 (10) The intern gains rapport and at least a partial- mutual 

feeling of trust when he makes home visits, has parent 
conferences, or works with cunnTiuuity members. 



111^ G. Socioculturr.l Jor.;p3tGnciaG (Continued) 



5 4 3 2 1' Cll) Cn h^'..j vicitc, thu intofn seeks end ;G\)t^inG inf crn.r.tr.cn 

useful to the school progrc;:.!, 

5 43 2 l(12)0n home visits, the intern gains an awareness of the 

types of support the home can provide for the child's 
education (appreciation of education, reading or reference 
material, good study conditions, etc.), and of limitations 
in this support vzhich may call for augmenting the school 
program for the child. 

5 £i 3 2 1 (13) On home visits and in community work, the intern is on the 

lookout for community resource people or agencies which 
could assist the school program, 

5 3 2 1 (14) From his home visits and community work, the intern sug- 
gests and, where appropriate, pursues programs which are 
designed to meet community educational needs (examples 
might include adult education courses, tutoring programs, 
evening study halls, etc.) 

5 4 3 2 1 (15) In general, the intern seems to view the school as an 

agency of the community. 

5 3 2 1 (16) Other 



III. H. Professional Competencies 



Background information on this section is provided in the course "School and 
Society" (Ed. 202)^ The intern should contact the professors, cooperating 
teacher, team leader, or principal for further learning experiences, if needed. 

Rating, (These are mostly subjective, non-behavioral). 

5 4 3 2 1 (1) The intern recognizes and is interested in basic questions 

of policy with respect to which professional teachers must 
make decisions and take action, 

5^321 (2) The intern clearly sees alternatives and the need for 

choosing among thorn. 

5 4 3 2 1 (3) The intern understands why he decides as he does and why 

others may decide differently, 

5 4 3 2 1 (4) The intern understands and accepts philosophical differences 

when* working with individuals and groups, 

5 4 3 2 1 (5) The intern critically examines his own methods, objectives, 

and value assumptions and makes changes in these areas when 
the evidence indicates a need for change; he knows why he 
changes whan he does, 

5 4 3 2 1 (6) The intern demonstrates a beginning knowledge of school 

law related to teacher liability and child welfare and Its 
implications for teaching, 

5 4 3 2 1 (7) The iuto>;n ztzcogro zcs the goals of professional organiza-T: 

tions affecting teacher v^elfare and curriculum, 

5 4 3 2 1 (8) The intern abides by an ethical code of conduct, 

5 4 3 2 1 . (9) The intern meets contractual obligations, 

5 4 3 2 1 (10) The intern establishes effective relationships with the 

principal and teachers, based upon mutual professional res- 
pect. 

5 4 3 2 1 (11) The intern continues to grow professionally, as demonstrated 

by self-motivated activities, in-service participation, etc. 



5 4 3 2 1 (12) Other 



\ . APPENDIX H 

SUGGESTED FORMAT FOR UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE ^«)^ULES 



,'iprii 25 J 1072 



To: Education Division 

Fron: Bob Stradcr and Roy McCanno 

Gubjcct: Su£Co:itod Fornat for Undcr-rradu-ate and Graduate I'odulet 



B. Raticnale 



C. Setting 

D, Objective 



Prcroqui- 
sitQs or 
Assun'iptions 



Pre-assess- 



rr.ent 



G. Required 
Learning 
Activities 



ERLC 



The title and cede nuuiber for the modulo. 

A state.T.ent (as lon.r; ar. noGdcd) indicating 
ir.portant, hov; it fito with others, or an ultir.ate cbjoctivo. 
The ultin?.tG objective rur.ht bo Gtatod as the ;;ay hops the 
teacher will act all during her teaching careci"' in roforence 
to the objective stated belovr, 

Independent study, small group sessions > larp;e r^/roup :::ocsicns. 

One or tv;o sentences stntinj^ the specific beiiavior to be dcn^on- 
strated by the student in order to coir.plcte this r.odule. Th.cre 
nir.ht be nore than one objective, nuirbercd in outline form. 
Objectives should alv:avs indicate v;hether an oral or written 
porforTTiancc 5 or either, is expected. 

Indicate what nrcrequisites (ether r.odules , teaching c::per- 
ience , etc.) shou* " be corr.plcted before atterr.pting this 
r;odule» Assur^ptions not covered in the rationale above 
jTiay be stated here, . 

It may happen that the student thinks he does not need to 
perform the learning activities to corr.plete the r.odules- This is a 
stater^ent indicating how the student can test-out his know- 
ledge in order to cornplete the module v;ithout pcrfominp the learain 
activities. This is probably not the same as the pre-assess- 
ment to be used in advisement procedures to determine 
vihether or not the student should do this module, although 
it might be the same. The module pre-assessmcnt n^ay bo in 
parts, keyed v/ith outline form to numbered objectives or numbered 
loarninT, activities. 

Indicate the minimum assignments (readings, audio. tapes, video-' 
tapes or films to be viev;ed, lectures or discussions, micro- 
teaching, simulations programmed instruction, self- instruc- 
tional packaf^es , human relations, traininp; sessions, field ex- 
periences, etc.)- Altvays include the library call numbers of 
books 5 whether or not the book is on reserve, code numbers of 
videotapes or films, and code numbers of handouts prepared 
for this module. All handouts should have code numbtrs. 
Handouts used for more than one module may have a code num- 
ber for each module. If the book is not yet purchased or 
handout not yet prepared, insert a blank for the code number 
to be filled in later. Lectures or discussions should show 
the professor to be contacted and the approximate amount of 
time needed. Phone numhorG cho\ild bo listed for any person 
to be contacted* 



Additional 

Learninc 

^:ctivitios 



I • Criteria 
for 

j^GsessuGiit 



'..l:kero .-^.Iternc.te ox^ o;>tionil learaiin,:; activities crG .pi*ro;jriato* 
the in-.'or::iation on location ^-icl code nui.iber ia 'ri^eiicd for each' 
iten. i*lso needed for each item is onou;jh inf or.iation to enable 
the student to decide \;hether he needs it /i.dthout obtaininj it 
first, \raere lean:iin(; activities call for field e::::erience in a 
school, the phone nuiiber of a •-ercon who can ei^Tcn^Q this is needed* 

\Jlaether assessnont of t]ie student's \:orl: is to be c-one iroi.; vTitten 
or oral erforrvnce, the student caid the assessor need to ]2io\: the 
exact criteria to be api-^lied, Th.is section and the objective itself 
need carefully thou^^ht-out statcjients. It nay be helpful to say 
sonethin;^* about each of the folio •/inj: 



J. Assessor and 
Assessr.ient 
Procedure. 



Sstinated 
Tine and 
■Credit 



- caiantity of ^;yreparation for as.'jessnent 

- stiuidards of rrai.axr, .opellin-', typin;^", etc. 

- conditions \.^iicli aoply to aiy pcrfornaiice {si:;e of 
audience, a^e i'*an;^e of audience, if in a school, leni^th of 
i':^rioi'!^ance, et<i,) . ^ 

- ezact criteria on hich success of i:crfornance (oral or ^a-itten. 
is to be judged, raid uho :;ill judn'e tlien (student, audience, 
assessor) 

List each por,:on or cate;^orj'' or peoj;)le qualified to assess the 
student ^s perf onaa:ice, \:ith ohone nuiribers for people nentioned by 
nane, lihere an oral ropoart to the asscssox* is needed, indicate the 
length of the appointnent i:hich should bo requested ♦ lOiere a 
la-^itten ro^ort is to be subnittod*^- indicate the nailing address or 
j.iail box to T:hich it nay be sen^'T i^kSaS^^ student should 

allo\r before nalcing inruiry about the report . IJlierc a perf oiTiance is 
to bo assessed b;* a field su]-^ex^ir;or, indicate hov; the assessor should 
report on the perf ornance (phone call, \n:itten note, filling out a 
prepared aiid coded assessnent foru, etc.)# 

Indicate the rrjijie of tiiaes ; in iJhich it is estinated that the nodule 
could be coni^leted, and the nunber of credit hours (or fractions of 
hours) \:hich the student can earn f or the iicdule (applies only to 
M.A«T»> conpetency bloch ModuI),es)« 



O.TICN/uL PARTS 



- Flow chart 

- 2nrout6 objectives 

- Unroute assessnents 

- Renediation procedures 
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SAMPLE COMJNICATIONS INSTRUMEOTS 
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Informal Communications System 

Organization: 

Reliability Inventory 

1. Dogs the informal system discriminate well between info'/tnat ion that should 
not be shared wich others and information that is needed brothers? 

Discriminates Well 123456789 10 Does not discriminat 

2, DoG.3 the system check put or verify information before passing it along, or 
does it operate as a rumor mill or gossip line? 

Checks Out 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Gossips 

3. To what extent do I get information at the same time others receive the 
same information? 

SiGultaneoualy 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 3 9 10 Belatedly 

4, To what extent do I get the same message from different people about a 
cotnmon event? 

Same 123 456789 10 Different 

5* I^Tiich is my primary source of information and assistance~my team members 
or other sources in;^. the building? 

Team Memberis 1 2 3 ^^ 5 6 7 8 9 10 Other Sources 

6. How reliable am I as a source of information? 

Reliable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Unreliable 

7. How reliable ajm I as a source of assistance in meeting other's personal 

needs'? 

Reliable 1 2 3 4 5. 6 7 8 9 10 Unreliable 



APPENDIX J 
CONCEPT PAPER FOR A PROPOSED 
CO^^^UNITY-BASED, CROSS -CULTURAL INSTITUTE 



ERIC 



TO: 



Interested ! lembers o£ the S.C.S.C. Administration, Faculty, and 
Staff; and Pueblo Personnel 



FPvQi: S.C.S.C. Teacher Corps Staff 

SUBJECT: Concept Paper for a Proposed Conimunity- Based, Cross-cultural 
Institute 

DATE: November 9, 1972 

Purpose of This Paper 

Tliis is a proposal to interested people at S.C.S.C, and the Pueblo conanunity. 
The paper proposes a concept, upon "which we can build, a proposal to ap- 
propriate agencies is we so desire. Tlie Teacher Corps stafx .aad brainstormed 
ideas and came vritli the concept* Vfe would like your reactions before 
proceeding further. 

Purpose of the Proposed institute 

We propose to create at S.C.S.C. , m Institute uniquely designed and equip- 
ped to provide community-based, cross- ail tural/communications\raining in " 
several fields of social interaction. Let us define our terms: 

Community-based - the training would mal:e use of: rosouxco voo^ji^, p^.'^ces, 
and programs in real situations in Soutliem Colorado; it would be field 
based, but would use the S.C.S.C. camms as a headquarters for coordin- 
ation, expertise and college credit. 

Cross-cultural - the training would enable participants to gain skills 
and understandings needed to work successfully with persons of cultures 
other than their own, limited to the cultures existing in Southeast Co- 
lorado (.''vnglo, Chicajio, migrant, rural urban, youth, elderly, etc.): it 
would be based upon a concept of the dignity and respect of tlie individual 
culture as having unique anci desirable contributions to make to American 
society. 

Commijnications - the training v/ould concentrate heavily on how to m£^ke 
use of all available forms or communcation (listening, snea^dng, reading, 
writing, TV, newspapers, sensitivity, research, libraries, contnuters, etc.) 

Training - the Institute, would do very little training mt!i its avn staff; 
ratlier it would seek out, <and make arrangements for the use of apr)ra?->riate 
resources so that existing educational programs caild become dramatically 
more effective in the diaracteristics mentioned above; it would include 
programs in adult oducaticji, A.A. ,B.A. ,M.A. and- advanced degree programs 
through consortiums with other institutions where necessary. 

Fields of socials interaction might include the following: 

- early childl\ood education - government 

- training for educational assistants - regional planning 

- teacher education - economics ' 

- health - business administration 

- recreation - law 

- welfare sales training 

- college teaching - Iiotel and restaurant management 
• mass-commmunications - many others 
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Needs for the Proposed Institut e 

1 . To Influence the Clnracter of P ueblo Gro\>rt:h: Pi.ieblo has i laintained a 
iielpful 's^iall tov^xV' philosophy for many yeeirs; one in. \\iiidi different 
cultural rrcups ]<nov7 and uiiderstaiid eacli other. But we have- abundant 
evidence tlvat we are on t'le brink of tl'^e vi.gorous ear^tern slope grovrth 
trend Vihich lias already Iiit Colorado ?prings hard, l^liat if, after decades 
of stable popul-.tion^ we double our populat5.on in ten years? VJhat can we 
presence of tJic lieritage and cultures of Soath.em Colorado'' Can we con- 
tinue to ioiow and imder stand each others or are we doomed to heroine just 
the southern end of the KiegalopoJ.is? V-hether or not we influ^mce our des- 
tiny is our clioicc now: but cur time is running out. 

2. To Assist Pueblo and S,C^S>C, in P ullin g Tof;et3^C:r Diver se P:\ g ^ms. 

Our college -^.nd the Pueblo corirjnity liave many ovcTlapp5\g''elTc'rts wiiich 
could boncl^it ::ro::i working iiogi-^uhier. The problem in wo racing tcgether lias 
net been a 3ack of desire"; it "has been a lack of romii^unications teclmolo^y. 
Oiiv main i]iedia have been ^7;ieetings and memos.'' Coordination has been soT:e- 
thing you do on your own timc^ because your work time lias been full, lliis 
is a characCcristic of any growing, developing programo The institute 
proposes sometliing drcui}atically different in co3:-imanications technology (ex- 
plained on the next fc^-/ pages) w^dch would force commLinication and coordi- 
nation into work tme md r.ake it many times more efficient. 

3. To Assist S,G.S,C > in Soxvinn its Students , Tlie federal and other fimds 
availanLe for this Institute (vexplainj' farther on in tliis paper), can be 
used to increase PTE and tuition payments to S.C^S.C. i.'*' we design the pro- 
grar.i as such. In response, S-CSX. can improve its ser/ice to the students 
and llie region it serves. 

4. ^io Assist Va rious C om^nmiit ies in Southern Colorado to Gain Manpower and Ere- 
per tise Towarci '['heir Owii iTCvelopnich t, By participation as locations tor 

• field-based training projects, various conmunity groups f school, health 
oncies, Irasinosses, plai'o'iing offices y etc.) can gain manpower in the fom 
students in training/ airl e^^jiertise in the form of instant communication 
v:it}i college faculty, training resources, etc. 

Fea turc^s of tlie Proposed Institute 

A^^j^rinstration, The Institute v^ould be administered vdthin the structure of 
S.C.SX., Uit" V;'Ould have a pturtial policy .-making board composed of represen- 
tativ^es fi-om all participating groups. 

2. Staff. Staff positions would concentrate in tlie fields of cross-cultural 
imderstanding aiid ccmjau^'ti.ca lions technology. Pypertise in specific fie]ds 
of traiiiing (teacher- education, mass co;imtaicaI:ions, business administratioi 
etc /) would-be drawn from the regular resources of ScC.»S.C. and the Pjeblo 

' or SoutheTn Colorado regio}i. 

3. CotTMunications Teclnqlogy. The ''Federation of Rocky Mountain States Satel- 
lite Project' ' offers one source of communications technology which would 
be a key feature of the pi-oject. The Satellite Project is funded, and idll 
launch a communications satellite to serve eiglit Rocky Mountain states be- 
gi,nning Aprils 1974. The project is looking for about 200 sites for input- 
output stations, several of v;hich will be in our region. This project offe 
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not only a sourco ox corsrimiications hardv;are, but also moiiy sources of 
prograinniing and expertise, }uvo already beeii in touch with this project, 
and they are loo] ling to as ^. source o£ prograirsviing and expertise. 

We nay \dsh to go m\ch further in developir.f, ccirounications technology. 
We envision classrooms in selected schools, nu;eting rooms in neighborhood 
coimviunity centers, certain locations in s^ilf-^A'.tDd local govemmeht agencies, 
etc., equipped with two -way television transmission, teletype print-out^ 
facilities for printed natter,, portable transceivers for contact v/ith field . 
personnel, and aiiiplified telephone for group cc-irajoiication with anyone who 
has a phone. Itiese facilities could be comiected with eacli other, or with 
a headquarters at 3.C.S.C. v/liich would have siniilar facilities, and which 
vjould be conaiected with tiio satellite. 

4. rundin.p, . . At -rihis tmo it appears that our chrxices of obtaining federal 
funds from a variety of sources are liigh. Vfc ]iave a very favorable cora- 
bination of resovirces ai\d circur.stances going for us (Chaimel 8, Teach.er 
Corps, the M.A,T. progrrun. coipjuunity relationsliips, the Migrant Mobile 
Unit, relationships in ' 'Vasiiington, ^).C., etc.). We have t?ic contacts .and 
expertise to prepare tlie proposal. Among the possible funding sources are: 

- Federation of Rozky ^teujitain Stvates Satellite Project 

- Ninth Cycle Teoclier Cori')s 

- liigher iHucation Act 

- National Center for the Iinproveraent of Educational Syst-'-^ms 

- iS'ati.onal Tnstitir.le of Education 

- Fom>dations (Foi^d. Carnegie, etc.) 

- MigTc'.nt Education Progr-ap. 

Please React To Tliis Paper 

The 5.C.S.C. Teacher Corps staff is • position to submit a proposal for the 
next project (begiraiin.ing in the Spr5jig of 1971). We liave the largest Teacher 
Corps project in tlio nati.or no:'/, aud we are recognized as one of two excmp} axy 
prograras receiving extra funds for program development in comriiunity- based pro- 
gia^iBning and in coiiimunications. 

Ho>/ovor, v.'O are not anxious to subriit a proposal for another pi'oject v/hich 
woul.d be in i.solation frori other college an-i conim^.nity programs. We want .-co 
find 'more bases to work together. We recognize that limitations on time and . 
coi:^.Ta;nications media have been ci part of the problem, hence the emphasis in this 
p3^-)posal on drastically increasing the efficiency of communication. 

Klio .is interested in. the concept of tliis proposed Institute'-' We vail distribute 
this uaper vdc]f;ly on cajr.pus and off cair^pus. Additional copies are available by 
calling the Teaclier Coaps office at S.C.S.C. (^"^49-2750 or 549-2759), or dropping 
in there (L-507). 

Please let us Icnov; your reactions. Address your memos to Dr. Roy ifcCanne, 
Teacher Corps Program Development Specialist. If ^''ou have no comments at tliis 
time but would like to be on a mailing list for further developments, leave your 
name aiid address v/ith the secretary, Tfe-s. Lenora Donnelly. 



Thank-you for your considerati.on. 



SOUTHERN COLORADO STATE COLLEGE 
l^^^f PUEBLO, COLORADO 81001 PHONE 303-549-2306 
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• Noveinber 18, 1972 
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Dr. Walter J. Mars 

American Association of Colleges 

for Teacher Education 
One Dupont Circle 
Washington, DX. 20036 

Dear Dr. Mars: 

It is with pleasure that I forward a presentation on the 
Teacher Corps project at Southern Colorado State College, 
Accanpanying this letter is a report and substantiating 
material \^ich has been prepared by the staff of the pro- 
ject for your consideration. 

Southern Colorado State College and our coimunity are proud 
of this exceptional program and we hbpe you will find it 
worthy of consideration for the Distinguished Achievement 
Award of the Association. 



Sincerely, 

Harry ^ Bowes 
President 



Enclosures 
HPB/ew 




ERiC 



